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SWEET PEAS. 


SWEET peas of many colors, pink and blue 
And dusky purpie mellowing to a hue 

Of brown-veined crimson, when I look at you 
I think my eyes have borrowed of your dew. 


Because I knew you long ago mayhap, 
Your white face looking from a purple cap, 
And your fine bonnet with a modest flap, 
And loved you as you lay upon my lap; 


Because I like the dear old-fashioned traits, 
Your stately carriage and your gracious ways ; 
Because my heart can never cease to praise 
The tender beauty of the bygone days ; 


Because you smell of gardens long ago, 
With old-world lilies standing in a row, 
And dahlias with their gaudy furbelow; 
Is this the reason why I love you so? 


Because — because — oh! blossoms, you have 
read 
My secret heart; you seem to bow your head 
For piety and pity of the dead, ; 
Because, perchance, I leave a name unsaid. 
Longman’s Magazine. NINA F. LAYARD. 


DE SENE VERONENSI QUI SUBURBIUM 
NUNQUAM EGRESSUS EST. 


FELIX, qui patriis 2vum transegit in agris, 
Ipsa domus puerum quem videt, ipsa se- 
nem! 
Qui, baculo nitens, in qua reptavit arena, 
Unius numerat szcula longa casx ! 
Iilum non vario traxit Fortuna tumultu, 
Nec bibit ignotas mobilis hospes aquas. 
Non freta mercator tremuit, non classica 
miles ; 
Non rauci lites pertulit ille fori. 
Indocilis rerum, vicinz nescius urtis, 
Adspectu fruitur liberiore poli. 
Frugibus alternis, non consule, computat an- 
num; 
Auctumnum pomis, ver sibi flore notat. 
Idem condit ager soles, idemque reducit, 
Metiturque suo rusticus orbe diem. 
Ingentem meminit parvo qui germine quer- 
cum, 
fEquzevumque videt consenuisse nemus. 
Proxima cui nigris Verona remotior Indis, 
Benacumque putat litora rubra lacum. 
Sed tamen indomitz vires, firmisque lacertis 
£tas robustum tertia cernit avum. 
Erret, et extremos alter scrutetur Iberos: 
Plus habet hic vitz, plus habet ille viz. 
CLAUDIAN. 


The same in English. 
Blest man, who in his boyhood’s home has 
passed 
~ to age, and finds that home his 
ast 


From 
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Who, where he crawled a babe, with staff 
propped hand 

Scores still his farm’s long annals in the sand! 

No dupe of vain Ambition’s swelling dreams ; 

No wandering waif who drinks of far-off 
streams; 

Scared by no shipwreck, no alarm of war; 

Vexed with no wranglings of the clamorous 
Bar; 

He, letting town and politics pass by, 

Enjoys the large horizon of his sky. 

The years by crops, not consuls, he computes, 

And spring and autumn marks by flowers or 
fruits. 

One field at morning, and at evening one, 

His dials, span the pathway of his sun. 

He set the acorn germ of that tall tree, 

And minds when yonder wood was young as 
he. 

Verona seems like India to explore ; 

Benacus’ lake is as the Red Sea Shore. 

No less the grandsons of his sons admire 

His vigorous limbs and unabated fire. 

Rush round the world, to earth’s last limits 
roam ! 

Life’s longest travels still are made at home. 

National Review. W. J. CouRTHOPE. 


WASTEPAPER. 


HERE in this dusty drawer repose, 
For better fate equipped, 

My daughters Muriel, Maud, and Rose, 
In careful manuscript. 

And here is little Miss Lynette 

Who figures in my novelette. 


Oh, rest! and may no vulgar eyes 
Your privacy profane, 

Sweet heroines, for the worldly-wise 
Too simple and too sane: 

Oh, rest! the bookstalls and the crowd 

Want something spicy, weird, or loud. 


Poor Maud, the one I liked the best, 
Was voted somewhat slow; 

Rose ‘‘ lacked sufficient interest,’’ 
And Muriel wanted ‘*‘ go: ”” 

While as for little Miss Lynette, 

She was rejected ‘* with regret.” 


~ Must all these maids, whom once I thought 


A marketable brood, 
Sink to their graves unsold, unbought, 
Unprinted, unreviewed ? 
Or shall I venture Maud and Co, 
Once more in Paternoster Row ? 


I dare not. Luckless and forlorn 
I lock you up again, 
Dear dreams of many a night and dawn, 
Dear children of my pen; 
Maud, Muriel, Rose, and Miss Lynette, 
My novels and my novelette. 


Spectator. 














ON THE DISSIPATION 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
ON THE DISSIPATION OF ENERGY. 


THE old chimera of “ the perpetual mo- 
tion ” still lives, not so much in popular 
belief as in the scientific imagination. If 
we are now to feel sure that it has no more 
real existence than the fabled monster of 
Lycia and Etna, it is primarily because 
naturalists have failed, after diligent and 
persevering search, with all the help they 
could get from the science and art depart- 
ment of mankind ever since its commence- 
ment many thousand years ago, to find any 
creature fulfilling the imagined character- 
istics; not because philosophy can prove 
any absurdity in the idea that such a spe- 
cies should exist. In its original form of 
a machine which could do work without 
food, or fuel, or supply of energy from 
wind or water, or other external source, 
the perpetual motion was dead to science 
long before Newton’s time; and on the 
negation of it Stevinus founded a beauti- 
ful proof of the parallelogram of forces, 
which is celebrated in the history of dy- 
namics, and is still justly admired. But 
the doctrine of the conservation of energy, 
which has grown up since the end of last 
century, has given a fresh lease of life to 
the idea of the perpetual motion revived 
in a more subtle form. 

From Rumford, Davy, and Joule we 
have learned that the reason why every 
machine, even though not called upon to 
give out work done by it, must come to 
rest, is not, as was generally supposed by 
contemporary and preceding philosophers, 
because the friction that stops the machine 
implies annihilation of energy, but because 
it converts into heat the energy given ini- 
tially in the motion of the machine. Sup- 
pose now we could guard perfectly against 
loss of heat by radiation, or by cooling 
supports of the machine, might we not 
curreats of air, or by conduction along the 
annex to it a motor, acting on the same 
principle as the steam-engine, which would 
reconvert into motion of the machine the 
heat which is developed by friction? 
Have we not here a good scientific founda- 
tion for believing that a fly-wheel set in 
motion, or clockwork driven by the un- 
winding of a spring or the running down 
of a weight, and connected with a heat 
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engine worked by the heat generated by 
its friction, only wants an impermeable 
encloser preventing all loss of heat to 
allow it to go on forever? Of course, 
this impermeable encloser is not realizable, 
but it is both a scientific and a practical 
consideration to think what might be done 
if we had an impermeable substance of 
which an enclosing case for the instrument 
could be constructed. We know by the 
principle of the conservation of energy 
that all the energy we gave to the machine 
is always all there; some of it in heat and 
the rest in energy of the weight or spring 
not quite run down, or in the visible mo- 
tion of the fly-wheel, or wheels, or vibrat- 
ing pendulum, or other moving parts of 
the mechanism. 

Why not convert and re-convert contin- 
ually into motion of the fly-wheel, or 
energy of the spring, or weight wound up, 
all the heat generated by the friction in 
the machine? To this question Carnot,* 
in 1824, in his “ Réflexions sur la Puis- 
sance Motrice du Feu,” showed how to 
find a negative answer, to be founded, not 
on any then known law or principle in 
natural philosophy, but rather on general 
observation of natural phenomena, on ex- 
perience in practical mechanics, and on 
experimental investigation of properties 
of matter; an answer founded on knowl- 
edge acquired in wk=t may be called the 


* Sadi Carnot, born in 1796, son of the Republican 
war minister, and uncle of the president of the French 
republic. He inherited from his father a chivalrous 
motivity of disposition, which was prettily illustrated by 
a little piece of history of the year 1800 told by his 
brother Hippolyte, in the biographical sketch referred 
to below. 

The Directory had been superseded by the Consulate. 
Carnot having returned to his country after two years 
of exile, was called to be war minister... . . When the 
minister went to the Malmaison for his official work 
with the first consul he often brought with him his son, 
about four years old. The boy on these occasions lived 
with Madame Bonaparte, who had a great affection for 
him. One day she was rowing about in a boat with 
some of her ladies. “Bonaparte came and amused 
himself by throwing stones into the water round the 
boat, so as to splash the fresh dresses of the rowers. 
The ladies did not dare to show their displeasure 
openly. The little boy, after having watched for some 
time what was going on, came suddenly and squared 
up to the conqueror of Marengo, threatening him with 
his fist, and cried out, “‘ Animal de Premier Consul, 
veux-tu ne pas taquiner ces dames!’’ Bonaparte at 
this unexpected attack stopped, looked with astonish- 
ment at the child, and then fell into a hearty fit of 
laughter which spread to all the spectators of the scene. 
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“natural history 
towards truth. 

That little essay was indeed an epoch- 
making gift to science. From it we have 
learned that heat is orly available for a 
steam-engine, or an air-engine, or a gas- 
engine, in proportion to the excess of the 
temperature of the matter in which it is 
given above the temperature of the coldest 
matter obtainable for use in connection 
with the engine to carry heat away from 
it continually during the time it is work- 
ing. 

Every heat motor (as for brevity we may 
call any heat engine doing mechanical 
work in virtue of heat supplied to it) re- 
quires difference of temperature in differ- 
ent parts; or in the same part at different 
times, as in the old Newcomen condens- 
ing engine before Watt’s improvement of 
the separate condenser was introduced. 
Heat is essentially taken in by the engine 
at the higher temperature and given out 
at the lower temperature. All this was 
taught by Carnot, in 1824, but with it, in 
his original essay, was involved the then 
almost universally prevailing idea that heat 
was a material substance, and that there- 
fore the quantity of heat given out by the 
engine at the lower temperature must be 
exactly equal to the quantity of heat taken 
in at the higher temperature. Carnot died 
in 1832 (two years after the Revolution of 
1830), at the age of thirty-six. If he had 
lived a few years longer, or if his short 
life, begun in the Reign of Terror, had 
been less troubled * by the political mis- 
carriages of his country and repetitions of 
revolutionary violence, we should have 
learned much more from him. Manuscript 
journals and memorandums, found among 


stage” of progress 


* “These researches”’ [in thermodynamics] * were 
roughly interrupted by a great event, the Revolution 
of July, 1830... . Sadi frequented the popular meet- 
ings of this epoch, without, however, going beyond the 
character of a simple observer. . . . On the day of the 
funeral of General La Marque, Sadi was taking a walk 
out of curiosity in the neighborhood of the insurrection. 
A mounted soldier, who seemed drunk, passed at a 
gallop through the street brandishing his sabre and 
striking at passers-by. Sadi dashed forward, skilfully 
avoided the weapon of the soldier, seized him by the 
leg, dragged him off his horse, laid him gently in the 
gutter, and continued his walk; stealing himself away 
from the acclamations of the crowd, who were aston- 
ished at this bold coup de main.” —From “ Notice 
Biographique,”’ p. 78, by his brother Hippolyte Carnot, 
referred to below. 
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his papers and published * after his death 
(but not published before Joule had finally 
convinced the world of the immateriality 
of heat and had measured its dynamical 
equivalent), proved that Carnot had lived 
long enough to see irrefragable reasons 
for abandoning the doctrine of the mate- 
riality of heat and for confidently believing 
that heat is in reality motion among the 
particles or molecules or atoms of matter ; 
and that he had taught himself decisively 
and thoroughly the doctrine of the con- 
servation of energy, which, ten years later, 
was given to the world by Joule with his 
first determination of the mechanical 
equivalent of heat. 

To the reprint (sixty-five pp.) of Car- 
not’s original essay of 1824 are appended 
thirty-three pages of “ Extrait de Notes 
Inédites de Sadi Carnot, sur les Mathé- 
matiques, la Physique, et autres sujets,” 
and twenty-one pages of biographical 
sketch of the author, by his younger 
brother, Hippolyte Carnot, whose name, 
as a very benevolent writer and worker in 
political and social affairs, was well known 
in 1845 t among Paris booksellers, none 
of whom, so far as my inquiries went, had 
ever heard of Sadi or his “ Réflexions sur 
la Puissance Motrice du Feu.” 

Here are some of Carnot’s words liter- 
ally translated (from pp. 95, 96): — 


Heat is nothing else than motive power, or 
rather motion which has changed its form 
It is a motion among the particles of bodies. 
Wherever there is destruction of motive power 
there is at the same time production of heat 
in quantities precisely proportional to the 
quantity of motive power destroyed. Con- 


* Réflexions sur la Puissance Motrice du Feu et sur 
les Machines Propre a développer cette Puissance, 
par S. Carnot, Ancien Eléve de I’ Ecole Polytechnique, 
| Pee, 1878. Of this publication, with its appendices 

of biographical sketch by his younger brother, Hippo- 
lyte Carnot, and extracts from unpublished writings of 
Sadi, an English version has been published in Amer- 
ica (and in England, Macmillan & Co., 1890) under the 
editorship of Dr. Thurston, Cornell University, who 
adds to it a short article by himself, on ‘* The Work of 
Sadi Carnot,” full of interesting matter. 

t I went to every book-shop I could think of, asking 
for the **Puissance Motrice du Feu,” by Carnot. 
**Caino? Je neconnais pas cet auteur.” With much 
difficulty I managed to explain that it was “r’’ not 
“i” I meant. “Ah! Caerrrenot! Oui, voici son 
ouvrage,” producing a volume on some social question 
by Hippolyte Carnot; but the ** Puissance Motrice du 





Feu”’ was quite unknown. 
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versely wherever there is destruction of heat 
there is production of motive power. 

We may then assert the general proposition 
that motive power is of invariable amount in 
nature; that it can never, properly speaking, 
be said to be either produced or destroyed. 
In truth, it experiences changes of form, that 
is to say, it produces sometimes one kind of 
movement, and sometimes another, but it is 
never annulled. 


These words contain a perfectly clear 
and general statement of the conservation 
of energy; but Carnot did not live long 
enough to see how his original doctrine of 
the motive power of fire was to be recon- 
ciled to this principle. He says (p. 92):— 

It would be difficult to say why, in the de- 
velopment of motive power by consuming the 
heat of a hot body, a cold body is necessary; 
or why we cannot produce motion simply by 
consuming the heat of a hot body. 

When we produce motive power by the 
passage of heat from the body A to the body 
B, is the quantity of this heat which is deliv- 
ered to B (if it is not of the same amount as 
that taken from A, if a part is really consumed 
to produce motive power) the same, whatever 
be the substance employed [in the ideal en- 
gine] to realize the motive power? 

Could there be possibly a means [or sub- 
stance] for causing more heat to be consumed 
in producing motive power, and, therefore, 
less to be delivered to the body B? Would 
it be possible even to consume the whole heat 
taken from A without the necessity of deliver- 
ing any heat to B? Jf this were possible we 
could create motive power without fuel, and 
simply by destruction of some of the heat of 
bodies. 

In these last words (which I have given 
in italics) we have from the founder of our 
theory of the steam-engine and other heat 
motors, and the profoundest thinker in 
thermodynamic philosophy of the first 
thirty years of the nineteenth century, a 
thoroughly clear statement of the old per- 
petual motion in its most subtle, nine- 
teenth-century form, But this statement 
is put as a question with clear indication 
of a bias towards a negative answer ; and 
it is impossible to doubt that Carnot would 
have unhesitatingly given the negative an- 
swer if a little more time had been allowed 
him for thinking out the thermodynamic 
problem. Happily, however, Carnot’s 
original essay led others to give it. My 
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brother, Professor James Thomson, as- 
sumed a negative answer without proof, 
and founded on it his theoretical demon- 
stration that the freezing point of water is 
lowered by pressure.* 

Two years latert I gave the negative 
answer as an axiom in the following 
terms: “It is impossible, by means of 
inanimate material agency, to derive me- 
chanical effect from any portion of matter 
by cooling it below the temperature of the 
coldest of the surrounding objects. If 
this axiom be denied for all temperatures, 
it would have to be admitted that a self- 
acting machine might be set to work and 
produce mechanical effect by cooling the 
sea or earth, with no limit but the total 
loss of heat from the earth and sea, or, in 
reality, from the whole material world.” 

My statement of this axiom was limited 
to inanimate matter because not enough 
was known either from the natural history 
of plants and animals or from experimen- 
tal investigations in physiology to assert 
with confidence that in animal or vegeta- 
ble life there may not be a conversion of 
heat into mechanical effect not subject to 
the conditions of Carnot’s theory. It 
seemed to me then, and it still seems to 
me, most probable that the animal body 
does not act as a thermodynamic engine 
in converting heat produced by the com- 
bination of the food with the oxygen of 
the inhated air, but that it acts in a man- 
ner more nearly analogous to that of an 
electric motor working in virtue of energy 
supplied to it by a voltaic battery. Ac- 
cording to either view, however, the me- 
chanical effect achieved by an animal in 
walking up-hill, or in flying or swimming, 
or in dragging loads along the ground, or 
in acting as motor for a horse-mill, or 
tread-mill, or a crank, or a lever as for 
pumping, or for any kind of mechanism, 


* Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
January 2nd, 1849, reprinted in Cambridge and Dublin 
Mathematical Fournal, November, 1850, and quoted 
in extenso in vol. i., Mathematical and Physical Pa- 
pers, Sie W. Thomson (pp. 156-164). 

+ Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
March, 1851, and Philosophical Magazine, IV. 1852, 
*6On the Dynamical Theory of Heat, with Numerical 
Results deduced from Mr. Joule’s Equivalent of a 
Thermal Unit, and M. Regnault’s Observations on 
Steam,” reprinted in vol. i., Sir W. Thomson’s Math- 
ematical and Physical Papers. 
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is a part equivalent for the oxidation of 
the food ; the rest of the equivalent being 
animal heat. Joule estimated that from 
one-fourth to one-sixth of the dynamical 
equivalent of the complete oxidation of all 
the food consumed by a horse may be 
produced from day to day in mechanical 
effect as of weights raised, the remainder, 
or from three-fourths to five-sixths, being 
evolved and given out as heat; and simi- 
lar proportions seem to hold for the me- 
chanical work and the development of 
heat by a healthy, vigorous working-man. 
It is, however, conceivable that animal 
life might have the attribute of using the 
heat of surrounding matter, at its natural 
temperature, as a source of energy for 
mechanical effect, and thus constituting a 
case of affirmative answer for Carnot’s last 
thermodynamic question. The influence 
of animal or vegetable life on matter * is 
infinitely beyond the range of any scien- 
tific inquiry hitherto entered on. Its 
power of directing the motions of moving 
particles, in the demonstrated daily mira- 
cle of our human free-will, and in the 
growth of generation after generation of 
plants from a singie seed, are infinitely 
different from any possible result of the 
fortuitous concourse of atoms; and ¢he 
JSortuitous concourse of atoms is the sole 
foundation in philosophy on which can be 
founded the doctrine that it is impossible 
to derive mechanical effect from heat oth- 
erwise than by taking heat from a body at 
a higher temperature, converting at most 
a definite proportion of it into mechanical 
effect, and giving out the whole residue to 
matter at a lower temperature. 

The considerations of ideal reversibil- 
ity, by which Carnot was led to his theory, 
and the true reversibility of every motion 
in pure dynamics have no place in the 
world of life. Even to think of it (and on 
the merely dynamical hypothesis of life 
we can think of it as understandingly as 
of the origination of life and evolution of 
living beings without creative power), we 
must imagine men, with conscious knowl- 
edge of the future but with no memory of 
the past, growing backward and becoming 
again unborn; and plants growing down- 
wards into the seeds from which they 
sprang. But the real phenomena of life 
infinitely transcend human science; and 
speculation regarding consequences of 


* About twenty-five years ago, I asked Liebig if he 
believed that a leaf or a flower could be formed or 
could grow by chemical forces. He answered, “I 
would more readily believe that a book on chemistry 
or on botany could grow out of dead matter by chemical 
processes.” 
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their imagined reversal is utterly unprofit- 
able. Far otherwise, however, it is in 
respect to the reversal of the motions of 
matter uninfluenced by life, a very elemen- 
tary consideration of which leads to the 
full explanation of the theory of the dissi- 
pation of energy. 

Carnot’s theory of the perfect heat en- 
gine is essentially founded on the consid- 
eration of a reversible cycle of processes. 
The perfect engine is essentially an en- 
gine which can be worked backwards with 
every action in its cycle exactly reversed. 
When working forwards it performs me- 
chanical work in virtue of heat taken 
from a hot body, A, of which a certain 
portion is essentially given to a body, B, 
at a lower temperature. To reverse its 
action mechanical work must be done upon 
it, and the equivalent output is a certain 
quantity of heat taken from the cold body, 
B, and a greater quantity given to the hot 
body, A. The excess of the quantity of 
heat taken from A above that given to B 
when the engine works forwards, and the 
excess of the heat given to A above that 
taken from B when the engine is worked 
backwards, is equal to the quantity of 
heat which has the same dynamical energy 
as the work done dy the engine, in the case 
of working forwards, and the work done 
upon the engine by an external agent, when 
the engine is worked backwards. 

It is impossible to fulfil the condition 
of perfect reversibility by any engine com- 
posed of any real material to be found in 
nature. The friction of the parts, and the 
impossibility of getting heat into the en- 
gine from A, and causing heat to leave 
the engine and pass into B, except by 
falls of temperature from the temperature 
of A to the highest effective temperature 
of the engine, and from the lowest effec- 
tive temperature in the engine to the tem- 
perature of B, violate the condition of 
perfect reversal and involve essentially 
irreversible actions in the cycle of the 
engine, whether working forwards or 
worked backwards, In the condensing 
steam-engine, A is the burning coal of the 
furnace. The highest effective tempera- 
ture in the engine is the temperature of 
the steam entering the cylinder from the 
boiler. The lowest effective tempera- 
ture is the temperature of the “exhaust 
steam,” that is to say, of the steam coming 
out of the cylinder in a single cylinder 
engine, or out of the lowest-pressure cylin- 
der in a triple or quadruple expansion 
engine. Ina condensing engine, B is the 
condensing water; in the non-condensing 
engine, B is the air into which the waste 
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steam is blown. The superiority of the 
double, triple, and quadruple expansion 
engines, over a single cylinder engine, is 
due to their diminishing the ineffective 
droppings down of temperature, between 
the highest temperature to which the water 
of the boiler can be raised for safe and 
effective use, and the temperature of the 
exhaust steam. The superior efficiency 
of a condensing engine consists in its 
allowing the temperature of the exhaust 
steam to be about 40° or 50° C., instead 
of its being a degree or two above 100°, as 
it essentially is in the non-condensing ex- 
pansive engine. James Watt was, by his 
separate condenser, his use of expansion 
in single cylinder engines, and his origi- 
nation of the now generally employed plan 
of double, or triple, or quadruple expan- 
sion engine, with his perfect tact and judg- 
ment as to practical economy, and his 
profound scientific knowledge of mechan- 
ics and of the properties of steam, arrang- 
ing his engine to as nearly as possible 
fulfil Carnot’s condition of reversibility, by 
minimizing every irreversible action in its 
cycle of work. But it seems certain that 
he had no idea of Carnot’s grand general- 
ization, according to which one perfectly 
reversible engine would give exactly as 
much work as any other, of whatever dif- 
ferent substance or character, using heat 
supplied at the same temperature, and 
having the same lower temperature avail- 
able for the carrying away of waste heat. 

Exhaustive consideration of all that is 
known of the natural history of the prop- 
erties of matter, and of all conceivable 
methods for obtaining mechanical work 
from natural sources of energy, whether 
by heat engines, or electric engines, or 
water-wheels, or windmills, or tidemills, 
or any other conceivable kind of engine, 
proves to us that the most perfectly de- 
signed engine can only be an approach to 
the perfect engine; and that the irreversi- 
bility of actions connected with its work- 
ing is only part of a physical law of 
irreversibility, according to which there is 
a universal tendency in nature to the dis- 
sipation of mechanical energy; and any 
partial restoration of mechanical energy 
is impossible in inanimate material proc- 
esses, and is probably never effected by 
means of organized matter, either endowed 
with vegetable life, or subject to the will 
of an animal. 

Some mathematical details regarding 
cases of this law will be found in a short 
paper * in the “ Proceedings of the Royal 


* On a Universal Tendency in Nature to the Dissipa- 
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Society of Edinburgh ” for April 19, 1852. 
The dynamical explanation of it, founded 
essentially on consideration of the vast- 
ness of the numbers of freely moving 
atoms or particles in even the smallest 
portion of palpable matter, and the infinity 
of such motions in the material universe, 
is given in a paper, entitled “ The Kinetic 
Theory of the Dissipation of Energy,” 
which was communicated to the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh twenty-two years 
later,* and which is republished in the 
Philosophical Magazine for the present 
month (March, 1892). 

We have been considering a fly-wheel 
or clockwork driven by a weight and the 
heat generated by friction against the mo- 
tion of wheels and pendulum, and by 
impacts of teeth against the pallets of an 
escapement. Our knowledge of proper- 
ties of matter and of modes of propaga- 
tion of heat by radiation or conduction, 
and of the efficiency of heat as a motor, 
discovered by several thousand years of 
observation and several hundred years of 
experiment and dynamical theory, suffices 
to show that when the weight is run down, 
and the potential energy (or capacity to do 
work), which it had in the beginning, bas 
been all spent in heat, this heat is not 
available for raising the weight and giving 
the clockwork a renewed lease of motivity. 
The solar system, according to the best 
of modern scientific belief, is dynamically 
analogous to the clockwork, in all the 
essentials of our consideration. Not go- 
ing back in thought to a beginning of 
which science knows nothing, let us com- 
pare the solar system as it was three thou- 
sand years ago with the solar system as 
itis now. Let our analogue be a clock- 
work which three hours ago was known to 
be going with its weight partially run 
down, and which is still going with its 
weight not yet wholly run down. 

During these three thousand years the 
sun has been giving out radiant heat (light 
being included in the designation “ radiant 
heat ’’) in all directions, propagated at the 
rate of about nine and a half million mil- 
lion kilometres ¢ per year, and therefore 
twenty-eight and a half thousand million 
million kilometres in three thousand years. 
We do not know whether the light which 
left the sun three thousand years ago is 
still travelling outwards with almost un- 


tion of Mechanical Energy, republished in vol. i. of 
Mathematical and Physical Papers, pp. 511-514. 

* Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
February 16, 1874. 

t The kilometre is sixty-two hundredths of the Brite 
ish statute mile ; rather a long half mile, in fact. 
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diminished energy, or whether nearly all 
is already dissipated in heat, warming the 
luminiferous ether, or ponderable bodies 
which have obstructed its course ; we may, 
I think, feel sure that it is partly still 
travelling outwards as radiant heat, and 
partly spent (or dissipated) in warming 
ponderable matter (or ponderable matter 
and the luminiferous ether). 

The running down of the weight in the 
clockwork has its perfect analogue, as 
Helmholtz was, I believe, in reality the 
very first to point out, in the shrinkage of 
the sun from century to century under the 
influence of the mutual gravitational at- 
-tractions between its parts. The heat- 
producing efficiency of the fire which there 
would be if the sun were a globe of gun- 
powder or guncotton burning from its out- 
ward surface inwards — that is to say, the 
work done by the potential energy of the 
chemical affinity between uncombined 
oxygen, and carbon, and hydrocarbons, 
attractive forces as truly forces, and sub- 
ject to dynamic law, as is the force of 
gravity itself, is absolutely infinitesimal in 
comparison with the work done by the 
gravitational attraction on the shrinking 
mass adduced by Helmholtz as the real 
source of the sun’s heat. 

The whole store of energy now in the 
sun, whether of actual heat, corresponding 
to the sun’s high temperature, or of po- 
tential energy (as of the not run-down 
weight of the clockwork) — potential en- 
ergy of gravitation depending on the extent 
of future shrinkage which the sun is des- 
tined to experience, is essentéally finite ; 
and there is much less of it now than there 
was three hundred thousand years ago. 
Similar considerations of action on a vastly 
smaller scale are, of course, applicable to 
terrestrial plutonic energy, and thoroughly 
dispose of the terrestrial “perpetual mo- 
tion” by which Lyell * and other followers 
of Hutton, on as sound principles as those 
of the humblest mechanical perpetual- 
motionist, tried to find that the earth can 
go on forever as it is, illuminated by the 
sua from infinity of time past to infinity 
of time future, always a habitation for race 
after race of plants and animals, built on 
the ruins of the habitations of preceding 
races of plantsand animals. The doctrine 
of the dissipation of energy forces upon 
us the conclusion that within a finite period 
of time past the earth must have been, 
and within a finite period of time to come 
must again be, unfit for the habitation of 

* Principles of Geology, vol. ii., edition 1868, p. 213 


and pp. 240-243 (Recapitulation of chapters xxxii. and 
XXXili., 1, 10, 15). 
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man as at present constituted, unless op- 
erations have been, and are to be, per- 
formed which are impossible under the 
laws governing the known operations go- 
ing on at present in the material world. 
KELVIN. 


From Temple Bar. 
THE STRANGE STORY OF BEETHOVEN 
KOFFSKY. 


I HAD known Beethoven Koffsky for 
some years, and had always been interested 
in him and his marvellous gift of music. 
He was a curious, half-starved-looking 
creature, jerky and voluble of speech, ad- 
dicted to gesture, sensitive, enthusiastic, 
ridiculously vain, and as guileless and 
easily duped as a child. This last char- 
acteristic accounted, perhaps, for his never 
getting on, in spite of his genius. He was 
a composer —and a very fine composer, 
too — but he seemed quite unable to im- 
press publishers with a right view of his 
talents. Occasionally he would get a song 
published, or a tuneless and inferior piano- 
forte piece, but after a day or two of afflu- 
ence he would always sink into his habitual 
slough of poverty. Kofisky’s mother had 
been an Englishwoman, and from her he 
told me he had inherited his singular 
genius and passion for music; it was she, 
too, who had insisted on bestowing upon 
him the somewhat ambitious name of 
Beethoven. Koffsky had adored his moth- 
er, and could never speak of her without 
tears. So far as I could learn, she had 
never known a happy or a comfortable 
moment from the day of her runaway mar- 
riage with Koffsky fare, and I was quite 
glad to learn that the poor creature had 
been at peace now for many years under the 
scanty earth of a crowded London grave- 
yard. Koffsky rarely mentioned his father, 
and all I had ever gathered about this 
parent was that he was a Pole and still 
lived in some remote corner of his native 
land, whence his son evidently did not care 
to unearth him. I had my own idea of 
what kind of man the elder Koffsky had 
been, and privately thought that it was 
from him Beethoven had inherited his 
long, matted hair, his wild, brilliant eyes, 
and his rooted aversion to soap and col- 
lars. Not that I blamed Koffsky for a 
constitutional leaning towards dirt; he 
was a Bohemian, and dirtis as dear to the 
Bohemian as his tub to the military man 
or his club to the swell. 

Of course Koffsky was married ; he was 
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just the kind of incompetent, improvident, 
incapable kind of man who was bound to 
marry and burden the nation with a family 
of paupers. I was very sorry for his 
wife. She was a poor little nursery gov- 
erness when Koffsky first met her, with 
five disagreeable children to take care of. 
I suppose she thought any life would be 
preferable to the one she was leading, and 
Koffsky, though grimy, was a good-looking 
man, and extremely interesting and even 
attractive when considered in the light of 
a musical genius. Once married, I am 
not sure that Mrs. Koffsky continued long 
to think that she had improved her posi- 
tion. Mary was a pretty, delicate-looking 
little creature, and the life she led was too 
hard for her. 

In the course of four years the Koffskys 
had as many children, and the wife’s hands 
were very full. I oftendropped in at their 
miserable little lodgings, and it was a 
pitiful sight to see poor little Mary strug- 
gling with those four singularly unman- 
ageable children. She worked hard to 
bring them up in her own ideas of clean- 
liness, but their Polish blood and their 
father’s example were too much for her — 
soap and water held no place in the young 
Koffskys’ scheme of life, and even the 
baby kicked and screamed when the long- 
suffering mother endeavored to wash its 
face. 

“ The children are too much for me, Mr. 
Blencowe,” said Mrs. Koffsky ruefully ; 
“there’s too much Beethoven in them.” 

She was right ; there was decidedly too 
much Beethoven in them. 

And yet Koffsky was a very good fel- 
low; he was devoted to his wife and chil- 
dren, and would do anything for them — 
short of getting on in the world. That 
was too much to ask of him. The poor 
fellow was a born dupe — not a day passed 
that he was not cheated by somebody. 
But what a genius he was! He would 
improvise by the hour together, on either 
violin or piano, weird music that made 
one’s blood creep and curdle — or at least 
I could imagine that the blood of a less 
prosaic person than myself might have 
gone through that singular process. Then 
Koffsky became a changed being; his 
dark hair thrown back from his pale brow, 
his wild eyes shining with a curious light 
of passion and inspiration, his whole frame 
quivering with emotion—he seemed no 
longer Koffsky. At such moments music 
claimed him entirely for her own; he for- 
got the world he lived in and appeared to 
ignore his nearest and dearest. I had an 
example of this one day when I went to 
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see the Koffskys. The eldest child, an 
urchin of five years old, with his finger in 
his mouth and his pinafore in a state of 
dirt only to be achieved by a Koffsky, 
opened the door and pointed mutely up- 
stairs. I skilfully avoided colliding with 
one child who was sliding down the banis- 
ters, by a desperate leap managed to clear 
the baby which was crawling up the stairs, 
and arrived safely in the little sitting-room. 
At night this became the children’s sleep- 
ing room, but during the day Mrs. Koffsky 
sewed there and always kept it neat and 
tidy, in the teeth of what difficulties 
heaven and herself could alone know. 
Koffsky was seated at the piano (the one 
article in that household that had never 
visited the pawnbroker’s), hammering at a 
tune which he repeated over and over 
again with every possible variation of 
chord and key. He took no notice of me, 
and when I wished him good day he merely 
rolled vacant eyes upon me and went on 
with his composition. I addressed him 
once or twice with the same unsatisfactory 
result. I was in the middle of a last effort 
to rouse him, when Mrs. Koffsky came in, 
furtively smoothing her hair and trying 
not to look as though she had just slipped 
into a tidy gown. 

“ It’s no use speaking to him, Mr. Blen- 
cowe,” she said, nodding towards the rapt 
Koffsky. “He’s hammering out a bit of 
his opera — he’s mad after that opera. 
He’s in it now— he’s not here; it’s no 
more use talking to him than if he were 
dead and buried.” 

“ Don’t you find that a trifle trying?” 
I asked. 

“T do indeed,” said the poor woman; 
“ Beethoven lives for music — not for me. 
He lives in a dream ; if I cook him a nice 
dinner he doesn’t know what he’s eating, 
or if his mutton’s hot orcold. Beethoven 
is a genius, but he’s a terrible man to have 
for a husband. He’s worse than usual 
now, for his opera’s nearly finished, and 
he thinks it will make his fortune.” 

“ What do you think?” I said. 

She smiled sadly. 

“ It’s a beautiful opera, and I dare say it 
will make somebody’s fortune — but not 
Beethoven’s. 

“ Do the children inherit his talents ?” 

“I hope to God they do not,” she said 
solemnly. “I had rather see my children 
dead and in their coffins than have them 
musicians like their father. Better they 
should be dead and at peace than that 
they should suffer as my poor Beethoven 
suffers. He never rests, he rarely sleeps, 
and this dreadful composition when he has 
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a fit of it, shatters him like an illness. 
Does he look like a happy man?” she 
asked, pointing to the dreamer, who was 
still torturing the keys into unwilling har- 
monies. 

He certainly did not; there were great 
drops of perspiration on his forehead, and 
his lips were drawn and livid. 

* He does not know we are here,” said 
Mrs. Koffsky; “I will show you how lost 
he is to everything but music.” She 
touched his arm and called him gently by 
name. He looked at her with the same 
vacant glare he had bestowed on me and 
shook his head impatiently. ‘“ Beet- 
hoven,” she repeated, with a little tremble 
in her voice, ‘ won’t you speak to me?” 

This time he did not look at her; his 
long, thin fingers never ceased their voy- 
age up and down the keys. 

“ Go away,” he said; “ I don’t know you 
—I don’t want you — go away — you dis- 
turb me.” 

“You see,” said Mrs. Koffsky sadly; 
“it is a little hard, is it not?” 

A fortnight later, as I sat in my rooms, 
ploughing away at common law, and feel- 
ing more sympathy with the breakers of 
laws than the makers of them, Koffsky 
darted in, in a wild state of excitement. 

“What’s up?” I asked, glad of any 
interruption in my uncongenial task. 

“T have finished my opera,” he cried, 
“at last! Atlast! And I have succeeded 
gloriously. I have almost overtaken my 
ideal! I have put the music of my dreams 
on paper. Listen.” He sat down to my 
piano. “ My libretto is founded on the 
life of our glorious patriot, Kosciusko. 
This is his battle song — his death song.” 

He struck a few stirring chords and 
burst into a wild melody. It was a fine 
song, and Koffsky’s rich baritone voice 
did full justice to the music. 

“ There —isn’t that grand! isn’t that 
glorious!” he cried, turning his rapt face 
towards me. “It is Beethoven Koffsky’s 
masterpiece.” 

I couldn’t help smiling at the man’s 
naive vanity, but he was quite right — it} 
was grand music. I told him so, and his 
pale face glowed with pleasure. He 
seized my hand and shook it violently. 

“Ah,” he cried, “I knew you were a 
musician at heart! I knew you had a 
soul under all your English starch! You 
can appreciate me! You know genius 
when you see it—when it speaks and 
cries to you! You know that Beethoven 
Koffsky is a genius !” 

His words and his extravagant gestures 
were laughable. 
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“Ah, you smile!” he cried. “But 
why should you smile? What I say is 
true-—it is not my vanity —it is God’s 
own truth; and why should I fear to say 
it? My music is beautiful ; if I could but 
get it heard, all the world would know that 
it is beautiful — mine would bea name for 
all time!” 

He started up and paced the room wildly. 

“ But I cannot get it heard!” he cried, 
in heart-broken accents. ‘“ My beautifu' 
opera that would delight the world, no one 
will look at it, no one will take it! it will 
never be heard— never! Iam poor and 
unknown — no one will understand me — 
no one will believe that I have music in 
me, and my darling opera, my soul’s child 
— it will perish ——it is born only to die — 
to die unknown, unloved! Oh, my God! it 
1s hard to bear!” 

He covered his face with his hands, 
and I could see the tears start between his 
thin fingers. If ever I was sorry for a 
man that man was Beethoven Koffsky. I 
tried to comfort him; I suggested that his 
opera might yet be taken, but his present 
mood was strong upon him and he would 
not be comforted. 

“No,” he said brokenly, “no, without 
money nothing can be done. My opera 
will never be heard, never! and mean- 
while, we shall starve. I have eaten 
nothing to-day, and my wife and the chil- 
dren —they are hungry. And I can do 
nothing! I can’t make money —I can 
only make music!” 

“Give it up and turn your hand to 
something else,” I suggested. He turned 
upon me fiercely. 

“Give up music? throw away my God- 
given genius? What do you think of 
me? Icannot! I tell you I cannot! I 
only live for music; I belong to her. 
The world seems only half real to me, but 
music is real and strong; she draws me 
on — and when she calls I must follow.” 

He resumed his seat at the piano. 

“ Listen, this is Kosciusko’s song to his 
loved one.” 

It was a beautiful and passionate love- 
song, and Koffsky sang it as though in- 
spired. 

By the time he had finished it, he had 
evidently forgotten my presence, and 
went playing and singing dreamily on, for 
more than an hour, When at last he 
rose, his despondent mood had vanished. 

“ Ah, it is a glorious opera!” he cried. 
“It will take the world by storm! Some 
day you will hear of it, Mr. Blencowe, and 
then you will be proud of your poor friend, 
Beethoven Koffsky. 
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A few days after my last interview with 
Koffsky, I was fortunate enough to obtain 
a six months’ engagement as bear leader. 
The Honorable Herbert Algernon Cecil 
FitzTaltork was only eighteen, but he 
possessed an obstinacy beyond his years, 
and an immovable ignorance that no 
cramming could shake. I led my growl- 
ing and refractory charge through Italy 
and Switzerland, failing systematically to 
implant the faintest knowledge of any- 
thing in the singularly unproductive soil 
he called his brain; and I was heartily 
thankful when we went our separate ways, 
the honorable Bertie bound for his par- 
ents’ “mansion ” in Berkshire, I for my 
diggings in the Temple. 

I had not forgotten poor Koffsky all 
this time, and I had not been back many 
days, before I paid hima visit. The same 
thumb-sucking, dirty-aproned urchin 
opened the door for me, but I noticed that 
his frock was black, and unusually respect- 
able. There was a singular absence of 
noise in the house ; there were no children 
sliding down the banisters, no baby crawl- 
ing on the stairs, no article of childish ap- 
parel airing on the landing. What had 
happened? Mrs. Koffsky put down her 
sewing and rose as I entered. The poor 
little woman’s life had never been a very 
happy one, but she had always managed 
to keep bright and cheerful; now, as she 
stood looking at me, paler and thinner for 
her black dress, I thought I had never 
seen so sad aface. Her pretty blue eyes 
looked sunken and faded, her fair hair had 
taken a tinge of grey. 

“Mrs. Koffsky,” I cried, concerned, 
“what is it? Is Koffsky 2 

* No,” she said in a quiet, dull voice, 
“ Koffsky is not dead — yet, but I think 
he is dying. I am in mourning for my 
children,” she added, glancing down at 
her dress. ‘You remember poor little 
Stanislas and my pretty Mary? they died 
three months ago. Ah, Mr. Blencowe,” 
she cried, clasping her hands together, “ if 
you had been at home I should not be a 
broken-hearted woman now! You have 
always been a‘good friend to poor Beet- 
hoven, and you would have helped us, I 
am sure.” 

“1 would indeed,” I said, “ but how —” 

“Sit down,” answered Mrs. Koffsky, 
“and I will teil you; it will do me good to 
speak — I have so few friends.” 

She shaded her eyes with her hand, and 
went on rapidly : — 

“ We have always been very poor, you 
know, Mr. Blencowe; well, just when you 
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left England we were poorer than ever. 
Beethoven had been entirely wrapped up 
in his opera, and had done nothing to 
make money —I could only earn a few 
shillings by needlework — we were nearly 
starving, and from cold and want of food 
the chiidren fell sick. My husband was 
in despair; he went everywhere with his 
poor opera — but no one would have any- 
thing to say to it. We got poorer and 
poorer and the doctor said that only proper 
nursing and nourishment could save our 
children. I went to your rooms, but you 
were away ard had left no address — we 
had no other friends to go to. Oh, Mr. 
Blencowe, it was terrible to see our chil- 
dren dying for want of a little money! 
And then, just as we were in despair, and 
there seemed no help anywhere, a gentle- 
man came to see us —a composer whom 
Koffsky had met once or twice, and — and 
he looked at the score of the opera, and 
made Beethoven play and sing it to him 
—and then —then he offered to buy it.” 

“To buy it!” I cried; “ Koffsky’s 
opera?” 

She smiled drearily. 

“ Yes, he offered to buy the opera, but 
only on condition that Beethoven should 
allow him to bring it out, with some 
alterations, as his own. He offered 
eighty pounds, and—and Koffsky took 
the money. He parted with the opera 
which was to bring him fame and fortune. 
He signed a paper, I don’t know what it 
said, and—and the beautiful opera is 
gone. What else could we do, Mr. Blen- 
cowe? We got food and wine for the chil- 
dren — but it was too late. Stanislas and 
Mary are dead — and Beethoven will never 
be famous now.” 

“ Poor Koffsky !” I murmured. 

“ He did it to save us,’”’ said Mrs. Koff- 
sky softly; “he gave us more than his 
life. That opera was his very soul, and 
Beethoven has never been the same since 
he lost it. He is dying.” 

“What is the name of the man who 
bought the opera?” 

“ He calls himself Edgardo Campanile,” 
said Mrs. Koffsky, with a faint smile; 
“my husband says his real name is Ed- 
ward Bell.” 

I started; I had some acquaintance 
with Campanile, and, though I know pretty 
well what meannesses most of my friends 
are capable of, I should never have cred- 
ited him with quite such baseness. 

When we had talked a little further, 
Mrs. Koffsky took me into her husband’s 
room; the poor fellow had expressed a 
desire to see me. Koffsky was stretched 
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upon his bed, looking deathlike. His skin, 
which was of a dreadful yellow pallor, was 
stretched so tightly over the almost flesh- 
less bones, that his face looked more like 
that of a skeleton than a human being. 
His eyes shone with unnatural brilliancy 
from their hollow sockets, and the intense 
blackness of his long, tangled hair made 
his pallor still more ghastly. 

“My poor Koffsky,” I said, “I am 
sorry to see you like this.” 

He reached me a feeble, claw-like hand, 
and his dry lips drew themselves into a 
ghostly smile. 

“Has Mary told you?” he gasped, rais- 
ing himself with difficulty on his elbow. 

“ About your opera? — yes.” 

“T sold it!” he cried, his eyes flashing 
wildly, “I sold it, my music, my heart’s 
blood, my own child —I sold it to a stran- 
ger! Itis gone. I shall never compose 
another, and the name of Beethoven Koff- 
sky will remain unknown and unhonored. 
I did it for their sakes —for Mary and 
the children —and the children died — 
= 1 have sold my music, my fame — my 
life!” 

His voice died away in a moan. Pres- 
sently, he plucked my sleeve and drew me 
nearer to him. 

“It is to be performed next week,” he 
whispered, “at Drury Lane. Oh yes, 
fine singers will -sing in my opera, fine 
people will hear it —but I—I shall not 
hear it. Campanile would not tell me 
about it, but I have looked and asked, and 
found out everything for myself. He has 
changed the name and found a new 
libretto — he has altered some of my mu- 
sic’’—here a spasm of anguish passed 
over the musician’s face — “he has muti- 
lated my chef a@’e@uvre—but it is still 
Koffsky’s music. Next week the world 
will ring with the fame of the great com- 
poser—but my name will remain un- 
known.” 

“It is shameful!” I cried hotly. 

“ Yes, it is shameful — but what could I 
do? Ithaskilledme. The doctor thinks 
I can’t last beyond this week, but I shall 
live till my opera is performed.” 

“ And yet is it not something that your 
music should be heard?” I asked after a 
long pause. 

He smiled. 

“Yes, you are right —it is something. 
My child is not born in vain; my child 
will live and conquer the world ; what does 
it matter if the father is unknown? But 
it is hard on the father, is it not? and 
=a loses his child what has he to live 

or 
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He gazed dreamily before him, and be- 
gan murmuring to himself the song he had 
sung to me six months ago: Kosciusko’s 
love-song. I saw he had become obliv- 
ious of my presence, and left the room 
softly. 

I found by looking at the Standard that 
poor Koffsky’s opera, “ Kosciusko,” was 
to be produced the following Thursday, 
under the title of “Arnold von Winkel- 
ried.” 

“Great interest is felt throughout mu- 
sical circles,” said the Standard, “in the 
approaching production of a new opera 
by the well-known composer, Edgardo 
Campanile. ‘Arnold von Winkelried’ is 
founded on a supposed love episode in the 
life of the celebrated Swiss patriot, and 
deals with the ultimate death of the hero. 
We hear that the opera will be quite a new 
departure from the composer’s usual light 
and somewhat trifling style, and in place 
of his light, sparkling music we are to ex- 
pect weird harmonies and wailing chords. 
The voice of rumor whispers that ‘ Arnold 
von Winkelried’ is the outcome of a bet, 
Mr. Cyrus P. Tewanger, the renowned 
American musical dilettante, having laid 
a wager tothe effect that Signor Campa- 
nile is incapable of writing anything in the 
serious style of opera that will prove a 
success and add to his reputation. If 
* Arnold von Winkelried’ finds favor with 
a London audience, Signor Campanile will 
be the richer by one thousand pounds.” 

I went at once to Drury Lane and took 
a stall for Thursday night, determined to 
hear my poor friend’s opera. Thursday 
came, and found me punctually in my 
place. It was a full house; pretty women, 
diamonds, and fine dresses were as plen- 
tiful as they always are in an English 
opera-house. I saw the faces of many well- 


‘known musical critics in the stalls around 


me, and wondered if that rogue, Campa- 
nile, would win his bet. I almost found it 
in my heart to wish that Koffsky’s opera 
might prove a failure. I will not describe 
the music; all I can say is that it pleased 
me from the first note to the last, that it 
was full of melody without being common- 
place, and in parts rose to a height of 
passion and pathos that roused the audi- 
ence to frequent bursts of enthusiasm. 

“Good, very good,” I heard G , the 
critic, who sat beside me, whisper to his 
companion, “ but quite unlike Campanile’s 
usual style and incomparably superior. 
Wonder how he came to write such an 
opera.” 

The curtain went down on the last act, 
the music dying away in a faint tremulous 
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repetition of the motif of the hero’s love- 
song in the second act. There was a roar 
of applause from the whole house; the 
opera’s success was complete. I looked 
at my watch; it was three minutes to 
eleven, and I hurriedly dived for my hat 
and coat. I had just got them on, when a 
shout for the composer was raised from 
the gallery and taken up by the entire 
audience, Curious to see whether Cam- 
panile would have the audacity to respond 
to this call, I waited. There was a mo- 
mentary pause, during which the shout of 
“Composer! composer!” became louder 
than ever, and then the heavy curtain was 
rolled back, and a figure came slowly for- 
ward. Good heavens! it was Koffsky! 
Koffsky whom I had left last week more 
dead than alive. What pluck the man 
must possess to have dragged himself 
here! As Koffsky advanced slowly across 
the stage a sudden and intense silence fell 
upon the house. A door must suddenly 
have been opened near me, for I felt a 
cold wind sweep across my face and a 
curious, chilly sensation creep through the 
roots of my hair. 

“ Who the deuce is that fellow?” mur- 
mured the critic beside me, and it seemed 
to me that he was very pale. At the same 
moment I became aware thet I felt ex- 
tremely ill at ease, not to say frightened, 
but why and wherefore I could not imagine, 

Koffsky paused in the centre of the 
stage and bowed solemnly. I shall never 
forget his face. He was very pale, paler 
and more deathly than ever, and his thin 
face wore an expression of intense and 
triumphant joy such as I have never seen 
in any human countenance. He walked 
slowly across the stage and disappeared 
behind the wings. I drew a deep breath; 
the curious, chilly feeling that oppressed 
me vanished, and I felt the blood return- 
ing to my cheeks. At the same moment 
the applause broke out again, mingled 
with hisses from Campanile’s friends, who 
naturally resented this mis-appropriation 
of the honors of the evening. While Koff- 
sky stood before the curtain I had felt 
rooted to the spot, but now an intense cu- 
riosity seized me as to how the man had 
got there, and what had happened to him 
at the hands of the presumably furious 
Campanile. But how was it that Campa- 
nile bad allowed him to appear at all? 
Absorbed in these queries I hurried to 
the green-room. I found Campanile sur- 
rounded by friends and musicians, all ply- 
ing him with eager questions which he 
appeared incapable of answering. He 
was huddled in a chair; he looked panic- 





stricken, and was mopping his forehead 
with a large pink handkerchief. Whenhe 
saw me he started up and caught hold of 
my arm with a visibly trembling hand. 

“ Blencowe,” he said, “they tell me you 
know that scoundrelly Pole—— What 
was he doing here? Why the devil did the 
fellow behave like that? Does he drink? 
Is he mad?” 

“ Why did you let him go on?” I asked. 

“I tell you I couldn’t help it!” stam- 
mered Campanile; “I —I was just going 
on myself, of course, when — when sud- 
denly there was Koffsky, standing right 
in front of me. I swear he wasn’t there 
before —I swear I never saw him pass, 
but there he was. Of course I tried to 
stop the fellow, but — but I couldn’t move ! 
I felt as cold as ice—I feel sostill. I'll 
tell you what, there’s something wrong 
somewhere —there’s something devilish 
curious!”” He shivered as he spoke, 
whether from conscience or a chill I can- 
not undertake to say. But certainly the 
scoundrel had all the appearance of a man 
who has had a severe shock. 

“ Where is Koffsky now?” I asked. 

“IT don’t know,” shuddered Campanile, 
collapsing into his chair again in a heap. 
‘‘T haven’t seen him since — since shen ; 
I hope to God I shall never see him 
again!” he added under his breath. Just 
then a servant came up with some bottles 
and glasses, and I saw him swallow down 
half a tumbler of brandy as though it had 
been water. By this time I was beginning 
to feel scared myself. An undefined, cu- 
rious feeling of terror weighed upon me, 
and without losing any more time I left 
the green-room and hurried out into the 
street. Koffsky must have gone straight 
home, so I took a hansom and drove off 
to his lodgings. To my surprise the door 
was ajar; I pushed it open and went in. 
The house was very silent, there was no 
light on the stairs. Had they all gone. to 
bed? But I was determined to solve the 
mystery of Koffsky’s appearance at the 
opera, and striking a match I stumbled 
up-stairs and entered the little sitting- 
room. It was empty, save for the two 
children. I paused a moment, uncertain 
what to do, then, seeing a light under 
Koffsky’s door, I knocked gently. 

“Hush!” said Mrs. Koffsky’s low voice 
from within; “hush! I will come out to 
you.” 

I waited for nearly half an hour, then the 
door opened softly and she came out, a 
lighted candle in herhand. The flickering 
light showed me a terribly white, tear- 
stained face. 
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“‘ Forgive me for disturbing you at such 
an hour,” I began, “but I am anxious 
about your husband. Has he come home 

et?” 

“He has gone home,” she answered, 
with a curious emphasis on the word. 

“Gone home — where? to Poland? 
that can’t be! I saw him less than an 
hour ago.” 

“ That is impossible,’ 
“ my husband is dead.” 

“Dead!” I gasped; “but, Mrs. Koff- 
sky, I saw him!” 

For all answer she led me into her 
room. The sheet was drawn up over the 
bed, but under it I could see the outline 
of a still figure.» She drew down the 
sheet. Yes, there was Koffsky’s dead 
white face, fixed in that same look of tri- 
umphant joy it had worn on the boards of 
Drury Lane. “He is happy now,” said 
his wife softly. 

I felt cold with horror. I realized now 
what was the meaning of the chill intangi- 
ble terror that had haunted me. 

“ At what hour did he die?” I asked in 
a voice that sounded quite unlike my own. 

* At eleven,” she answered. I felt my- 
self turning paler; it was at eleven that 
Koffsky had appeared before the curtain 
at Drury Lene. 

“Good God!” I cried, “I have seen 
your husband’s spirit !” ‘ 

She took me into the sitting-room and I 
told her what I had seen, in a whisper, to 
avoid rousing the children. There is 
something ghastly in a whisper, and when 
I had ended my story I felt more terrified 
than ever. Mrs. Koffsky looked at me 
with an awestruck face. 

“It is marvellous,” she murmured, “ but 
you don’t know yet how marvellous. 
Beethoven knew that his opera was to be 
given to-night, and all day he has seemed 
waiting — waiting. He has been terribly 
ill; a dozen times I thought he was dying 
— dead — but he rallied; it seemed as 
though he wou/d not die. Suddenly, this 
evening, as the clock struck half past eight 
he started, moved, and half raised himself 
in his bed. 

“* Hark!’ he cried, ‘hark! don’t you 
bear? it has begun! my music! I hear 
it!’ 

“ He fell back on his pillows, but I could 
see that he was listening, and sometimes 
he smiled and beat time feebly with his 
hand and hummed a few bars of a song. 
An hour or two went on like this; I 
thought it must be time to give him his 
medicine, and looked at the clock. It 
wanted three minutes to eleven. At that 


’ 


she said quietly ; 
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moment Beethoven started upright in 
bed; his eyes were widely opened and 
fixed as though they saw, oh, so far away! 

“¢ Listen!’ he cried, ‘don’t you hear? 
Oh, you must hear! applause! shouts! 
they are calling me! Mary, they are call- 
ing me!’ He remained for a moment, 
gazing eagerly before him with a strange 
look of joy upon his face, then fell back. 
He was quite dead, and as I raised his 
head upon my arm the clock struck the 
first stroke of eleven.” 

Mrs. Koffsky was silent. I drew adeep 
breath and a little chilly wind stirred my 
hair. 

Poor Koffsky! His dying ears had 
heard the distant echoes of his beloved 
music; the applause he had so longed for 
in life had had power to draw his spirit to 
the spot. Beethoven Koffsky had been 
happier in his death than in his life. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
A ROYAL GOVERNESS.* 


THE DUCHESSE DE GONTAUT, 
I. 


ONE of the rarest qualities found in 
autobiographies is the continuity of vital 
power, by which I mean the equality of 
impressionability manifested by the writer. 
The biography of one individual written 
by another may be complete, — it is framed 
within the circle of his own subsisting 
forces; whereas the record of events 
written by their own agent is under chron- 
ological and varying influences —the im- 
pressions of maturity differing from those 
of youth, and those of later years almost 
invariably lacking the direct and fiery im- 
pulse of unexhausted time. Obviously, 
no autobiography can aim at being a life ; 
but its chief defects lie in the inequality 
to receive, and therefore convey, impres- 
sions. An autobiography is mostly a 
collection of notes, not necessarily, or to 
the reader’s appreciation, made by one 
and the same person; and here is to be 
found the superiority of Madame de Gon- 
taut’s book. It is a thoroughly equal and 
homogenecus production — equal from 
first to last in its peculiar qualities of im- 
pressionability, and one from beginning to 
end with the mind whence it springs. 
From 1780 to 1836, over the space of fifty- 
six years, these extraordinarily sincere and 
interesting pages are the work of one and 
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the same person ; they are experiences of 
public and private life, chronicled through- 
out with the same impartiality and the 
same unabated vigor. 

It is owing to this sustained level of 
thought and conscience that we can say 
with perfect truth that never have the his- 
toric aspects of the so-called great French 
Revolution been so dispassionately de- 
scribed, or the more homely dramatic 
incidents of the July Revolution more 
feelingly told. Neither have the bearings 
of these two events upon each other ever 
been made more clear to the reader’s eye. 

Nor could it be otherwise, if one reflects 
that, although half a century elapses be- 
tween the two periods of time, their nar- 
rator is the same; they are the work of a 
witness in whom no intellectual or moral 
change has taken place. 

These souvenirs of Madame de Gontaut 
constitute pre-eminently a pleasant book. 
Pleasant to read, because so evidently 
pleasant to write; and pleasant to write, 
because so unmistakably interesting to 
have lived through. And yet, notice the 
dates: between 1780-89 and 1836 we 
count the overthrow of a dynasty over a 
thousand years old, the destruction of two 
thrones (one by the guillotine), the crimes 
of a military despotism, the miseries of 
the “ emigration,” and the temporary ruin 
of all the various creeds on which the 
peace, prosperity, and worldly honor of 
French civilization had been evolving it- 
self for centuries. Such a succession of 
“ mind-quakes ” (if I may be allowed the 
expression) are, within so comparatively 
short a period, not to be paralleled within 
the annals of the Western world; and yet 
— we repeat it advisedly — Madame de 
Gontaut’s memoirs are an undeniably 
pleasant book, for the pleasantness of it 
centresin herself. Not that she is indif- 
ferent to, or in any degree unmindful of, 
the sufferings of others—quite the con- 
trary; but there is in her a steady, inter- 
nal, moral sunlight that shines unfailingly 
over all things, is never dimmed, and never 
vacillates, — neither dazzling by any sud- 
den exultation nor perturbing the spirit by 
any sudden eclipse. It is truly the story 
of an existence, or a mind, equal to any 
fate, and, in its firm serenity, superior to 
all circumstance. 

In one phrase of her own lies the best 
explanation of all she was and all she did. 
After recalling one of the worst disas- 
ters of her emigration experiences, * You 
may,” she says, “my dear children, per- 
haps accuse me of making too light of all 
vicissitudes. You would be wrong; God 
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has simply endowed me with the faculty 
of making the best of his severest inflic- 
tions ; and I believe this to be the surest 
proof of real faith, and the only way of 
living through life without repining.” 

Madame de Gontaut was born in Paris, 
in 1773, of one of the most distinguished 
of so-called court families, but not one of 
the most prejudiced. Prejudice, as the 
word has come to be understood, was of 
later growth. The possessors of the high- 
est worldly goods felt — many of them — 
so relatively safe in their possessions, that 
what was later on abused as “ privilege ” 
was till the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury regarded as a simple right, altogether 
unobjected to. With much to be com- 
plained of, no doubt, there was a large 
amount of humanity afloat, and reform was 
still a term meaning progress in which all 
classes could join; it was not as yet indic- 
ative of class warfare, still less of any 
offending arrogance of caste. 

‘There were among the highest a vast 
number so contented with what fate had 
awarded them, so unperplexed by suspi- 
cions of insecurity, that they could afford 
to live on easy terms with their own good 
luck, and enjoy the pleasures of existence 
without being as yet troubled by any un- 
con fortable notions of public obligations 
to their inferiors. The sentimentalisms 
of the Rousseau school had not yet at- 
tained to their full practice of authority ; 
did not yet reign to the absolute detriment 
of kindly affability, as it was generally 
called. The genial philanthropy which 
was beginning to assert itself was a kind 
of fashion, a manner of charm, added to 
other distinctions — rather a grace than a 
virtue. The rigidity of the manners and 
principles of the seventeenth century had 
disappeared with the — of etiquette 
under the Grand Roi, and the civilian dig- 
nity of constitutional or parliamentary 
rule had not succeeded it. A great deal 
was already loosened, very little was ac- 
cepted as established, and the untram- 
melled, well satisfied “upper ten thou- 
sand” in France exercised a cheerful 
supremacy over any of the misgivings 
that might be on the eve of tormenting 
the brains of messieurs les idéologues or 
les philosophes. 

Spite of John Law, who was not com- 
prehended for a hundred years to come, 
and of the regent, who was put out of 
court as a coiner of base currency, money 
— mere money — had attained to none of 
the vilifying predominance it has achieved 
since then. Until long after 1789 it had 
comparatively no overbearing significance, 
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disposed of no sanction, was neither an 
equalizing nor in any sense a consecrating 
medium. 

For instance, among the “ good fami- 
lies ” (the real gentry) of provincial France, 
the advantages of more or less wealth 
were but slightly taken into account, be- 
cause the struggle to seem wealthy 
prompted no one’s efforts. Appearances 
were nowhere yet a power; and this state 
of things endured in French civilization 
perhaps longer than in any other country. 
As a matter of fact, it remains undeniable 
that before the Revolution of 1789 there 
existed in the aristocracy of France acon- 
siderable number of men and women 
whose hearts and minds were, on the 
whole, almost as open to the liberal ideas 
of the period as were those of their neigh- 
bors of England or Scotland. 

Madame de Gontaut’s father, Monsieur 
de Montault, belonged to a race proverbial 
for its independence. At fifty-nine he 
married a bride of sixteen, and to his 
Burgundian wife and the only child she 
bore him brought the frank, gay qualities 
of the Gascon blood, which make perfect 
assimilation with Pyrenean mountaineers 
so easy to nearly all foreignnations. Ma- 
demoiselle de Coulommiers was fairly 
well dowered, and of a sweetness of dis- 
position that never failed her. Until the 
death of the head of the family, their 
wedded life was one of uninterrupted hap- 
piness. Perhaps the chief characteristic 
of the race — that which most marked its 
domestic habits — was its entire simplic- 
ity, and from very early days the readiness 
with which it submitted to English influ- 
ences. 

At seven years old Mademoiselle de 
Montault was introduced to the gala as- 
pects of court life by being, not held, but 
led to the baptismal font by Louis XVIII. 
(then Comte de Provence),* who, with his 
Saxon consort, stood her sponsors at her 
birth. For this magnificent occasion she 
was awarded the honors of /e grand habit 
au grand panier, and invited, with other 


children of her own age and rank, to a7 


réception, presided over by Marie Antoi- 
nette. But, as has been already noted, 
these exceptional distinctions marred none 
of the simplicity common to well-disposed 
and excellently well-trained natures — no 
artificial distinctions being made of undue 
account. M. de Montault’ had always 
been used to princes; he was an officer at 


* The formality of this first entry into existence was 
often made at a relatively advanced period, in order 
that it might be a pretext for what were frequently 
really brilliant festivities. 
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fifteen, shared in all the campaigns of the 
famous guerre de sept ans, and returned 
to Versailles covered with honors and 
wounds. He had been educated with the 
three brothers, Louis XVI., Louis XVIII., 
and Charles X., and was, in fact, menin du 
dauphin, who became king as Louis XVI. 
But nothing of all this ever troubled his 
equanimity, or in the slightest measure 
modified the cordial frankness of the Gas- 
con gentleman he remained to the end of 
his life. 

As for his daughter, Madame de Gon- 
taut, destined to form the “children of 
France ” (her future sovereigns), a succes- 
sion of strange chances made of her, 
almost from her cradle, an English- 
woman. 

The first step of the little goddaughter 
of Louis XVIII. towards the ceremonious 
regions of de grand monde was, curiously 
enough, taken in the direction of Madame 
de Genlis. Following immediately on the 
very znformal formal fé¢e at Trianon (after 
the baptism and the grand habit), on 
which occasion she had been much ap- 
plauded in Racine’s “ Iphigénie,” and re- 
ceived the compliments in verse of the 
celebrated Chevalier de Boufflers, the acci- 
dent of a marriage put Mademoiselle de 
Montault into close contact with the very 
imperfectly known lady who, whatever her 
pedantries or pretensions or other absurdi- 
ties, certainly gave to the whole Orleans 
family their British notions, and the pecul- 
iarities of their British habits and man- 
ners. 

“One of my father’s nephews,” writes 
Madame de Gontaut, “the Vicomte de 
Valence, married a daughter of Madame 
de Genlis, and from this circumstance an 
intimacy became natural between my 
mother and Madame de Genlis, leading 
also to one between the offspring of ‘ Egal- 
ite’ [then Duc d’Orleans] and myself. 
These were the two Ducs de Chartres and 
Montpensier, the Comte de Beaujolais, 
and Mademoiselle (later on the far-famed 
Madame) Adelaide.” 

The account given by Madame de Gon- 
taut of the situation held by Madame de 
Genlis in the family over which she was 
appointed to exercise absolute control is 
of the highest interest, for it explains 
much of the future, both as regards the 
Orleans princes themselves and also Ma- 
dame de Gontaut. 

The record of her first impressions 
marks clearly how her intuitions were 
necessarily English, and how inevitably 
she grew, not into a mere Amglomane or 
a Franco-Anglaise, like so many of hez 
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compatriots, but into a thorough, genu- 
ine Briton, whose fundamental instincts, 
thoughts, principles, and habits of life and 
action were all unmistakably British — 
sometimes even more Scottish than merely 
English, as was evidenced by her stay at 
Holyrood. 

It is here she stands alone, absolutely 
unique of her kind. This double nature 
asserts itself so supremely in her, that, 
while her every thought is what would be 
that of a dorm British gentlewoman, she, 
at the same time, lives the most perfect 
type, the very ideal, of what only a true 
French lady of former days ever knew 
how to be. Her grace is so dignified, her 
dignity so full of grace, that the impres- 
sion of the twin nationality fairly bewilders 
you, and the sole solution seems to lie in 
the word “simplicity.” It is in the sim- 
plicity once common to both origins where 
alone the explanation of the enigma is to 
be discovered. 

We will now revert to what she quotes 
of Madame de Genlis, and the inconceiv- 
able influence she exercised. 


The enthusiasm [writes Madame de Gon- 

taut] that was on all occasions manifested for 
their instructress by the entire family of the 
princes, was naturally most quickly shared in 
by me. I should have been ashamed to prove 
myself deficient in a feeling of such a passion- 
ately romantic description, as all those around 
me were daily carrying to such excessive 
heights! I have with my own eyes seen the 
princes and their sister, Mademoiselle, kneel 
down to kiss the ground on which the feet of 
Madame de Genlis had trod; and I must 
frankly confess that, one day, desirous of 
evincing my capacity for worship, I threw my- 
self upon the chair she had just left, ardently 
kissing the cushion on which she had sat; 
. . + but, be it humbly avowed, my mouth 
was thereby so filled with dust that the ardor 
of my admiring gaze was considerably dimin- 
ished ! 
There you recognize Madame de Gontaut 
whole and complete —incapable of any 
totally unreasonable exaggeration, as of 
anything approaching a pose. She is full 
of heartfelt sympathy for any proof of 
natural sensibility, but for any offence 
against genuine fine taste she is a true 
grande dame de la bonne époque. 

Nevertheless, there are some few signs 
here and there that nature had fashioned 
her with sundry pedagogical instincts 
lying dormant in her early childhood, and 
only awakened by accident. 

On one occasion, Madame de Genlis 
having to reprimand the Duc de Chartres 
(later on, Louis Philippe) for want of tact 
in addressing his inferiors, said sharply, 
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“ Will you never learn, monseigneur, the 
proper tone in which to speak to the pop- 
ular masses? will you be eternally awk- 
ward? — never learn to show um moment 
@’élan ?” (a rather curious reproach, by 
the way, to make to the Citizen King, 
called in future years by his own subjects 
le Roi de la blague/) On hearing these 
words, the sma!l aspirant to future tutor- 
ships over royalty drew herself up stiffly, 
and exclaimed: “ Allons monseigneur ; de 
V’élan! c’est si aise!” ‘ Easier than for 
you, I presume, to hold your tongue!” 
was the rejoinder of the patented school- 
mistress —at which rebuff, states Ma- 
dame de Gontaut, the persons present 
burst forth into peals of laughter. 

These first years of Mademoiselle de 
Montault’s earliest life — from 1780 to the 
outbreak of the Revolution — were in most 
respects passed in very much the same 
fashion as those of her class-associates, 
excepting that the careful philosophy of 
her wise mother tolerated none of the 
frivolity inherent to the courtly customs 
of the period, and, above all, no want of 
consideration for others. M. de Montault, 
with the tendency to spoil an only daugh- 
ter in a father of advancing age, was 
apparently less strict in his ideas of indul- 
gence, and at twelve years old gave the 
young lady an establishment and a well- 
appointed equipage, reputed even then an 
exceedingly rare luxury. But the admi- 
rably balanced character of the girl herself 
resisted all exaggerations, and no amount 
of spoiling had any effect save that of 
enlarging her conceptions of benevolence 
and increasing her human sympathies, and 
utter inability to admit that mere opinion, 
whether political or social, should influ- 
ence affections based by heart or mind 
upon considerations of an entirely differ- 
ent order. 

The accidents of her British relation- 
ships and friendships mainly sufficed to 
form her character a few years later, and 
made of Madame de Gontaut, as I have 
already remarked, a person of singular ex- 
cellence in an all but unparalleled career, 
— ina life of over eighty years, in which, 
in an English as in a French sense, every 
year, if not every day, put her different 
though not conflicting qualities equally to 
the test. 


Il. 

To take Mademoiselle de Montault from 
the beginning, we must follow her own 
example. The beginning is to her the 
Revolution. After a very few pages de- 
voted to the record of her birth and earliest 
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years, the famous baptismal /é¢es and joy- 
ous réunions at the Convent of Belle- 
chasse under the surveillance of Madame 
de Genlis (where blindman’s-buff seems to 
have been the “high-jinks” of the en- 
tertainment),—after these dawning days 
of girlish enjoyment and unsuspecting 
worldly pleasure, the storm breaks which is 
to leave none unscathed, and we are in the 
midst of the pillage of /a maison Réveillon, 
the riots of the Faubourg St. Antoine, and 
the cries of A /a danterne les aristocrates / 

Never, perhaps, did such a catastrophe 
fall so suddenly on a society so utterly 
unprepared ; and this is one of the aspects 
of the time to which, perhaps, the reader’s 
attention has been insufficiently called, 
and which, I incline to believe, has never 
been so strikingly set forth as by Madame 
de Gontaut. 

The great preoccupation of the hour 
was to find an English companion for 
Mademoiselle d’Orleans, and Madame de 
Genlis despatched to London the Cheva- 
lier de Grave, a favorite equerry attached 
to the Palais Royal. He was commis- 
sioned to return bringing with him une 
merveille, and all the intimates of the 
household were in a fever of expectation. 
M. de Grave came back to Paris with his 
“ find,” —a child of eight years old, sat- 
isfying all the prescribed conditions, a very 
fairy of beauty, as was unanimously ac- 
kuowledged, but “nameless,” as declares 
Mademoiselle de Montauit. ‘“ Hername,” 
she adds (was it Jane, Mary, or Sally is 
not stated)— “her name seemed to us all 
too plebeian for such a little princess, and 
we christened her Paméla.” 

And there she stands face to face with 
the doubly tragic story of her time — Ire- 
land and 1798 and Lord Edward and the 
Revolution. Paméla, in memory of Rich- 
ardson’s novels, and because then only 
what was English could be lovely! And 
to this the general childish fancy added 
Seymour, forsooth, as a family name, al- 
though Madame de Genlis herself states 
that her parents’ name was Sims. This,- 
however, left the little heroine herself un- 
satisfied, and she expressed a wish to be 
entitled “lady;” so the mirthful band, 
enchanted with their new acquisition, 
gladly indulged her whim, and “en jouant 
nous l’appellames ‘milady,’” relates the 
chronicler. 

At the rising of the curtain, therefore, 
on the frightful drama of the age, is dis- 
covered the semi-royal masquerade of the 
Jolie Anglaise, Paméla, and Seymour, and 
eke milady. From this impression of 
laughing infancy (for the actors are all 
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under ten years of age) date many more 
things than would be supposed. There 
dates the lasting vision of what, through 
the most extraordinarily adverse circum- 
stances, has to be called the fascination of 
English womankind; and there dates, for 
Madame de Gontaut individually, her sin- 
gular gift of perceiving from the outset, of 
seeing and grouping together, the various 
aspects of pre-revolutionary life and civil- 
ization. 

M. Taine, in a chapter of his “ Ancien 
Régime,” speaking of the light-hearted- 
ness of the cultivated society of France, 
says: “Elle durait dans les prisons de la 
République,” and this is a point on which 
writers without number have largely in- 
formed us; but I do not know of any 
author who has put the ridicules of pre- 
revolutionary courtiers in close juxtaposi- 
tion with their social merits to the same 
degree, or with the same collectively witty 
power of delineation, as Madame de Gon- 
taut. Sheis not afraid of bringing them 
together; she shows them as they are, 
puts them side by side, makes them act 
simultaneously, and, without over-exalting 
the courageous philosophy of the one, in 
no way exaggerates the unavoidable con- 
sequences of frivolous habits in the other, 
Perhaps nowhere is to be found so true a 
scene as that to be presently quoted in 
the commencement of Madame de Gon- 
taut’s narration of her emigration trials. 
It needs no comment; you see it living 
before you, living as it lived in reality, yet 
is nothing “set down in malice.” Passing 
over the opening scenes of the Revola- 
tion, the taking of the Bastille, where (dur- 
ing the Federation /é¢es) she witnessed 
the initiatory triumphs of Lafayette ; pass- 
ing over her transitory acquaintance with 
Mirabeau and the constitutional period 
of the Etats généraux, in which the latter 
was doomed, by the short-sightedness of 
the court, to such regrettable but unavoid 
able failure, — we reach the first emigra 
tion of Coblenz, with all its follies and 
illusions ; and, in justice to Louis XVIII. 
there is an anecdote related by Madame 
de Gontaut that well repays the interrup- 
tion occasioned by the recital of it. 

Persons belonging to her own family 
began at first to write to the Comte de 
Provence the extraordinary fever of ex- 
ultation which reigned in the capital, and 
at the very first he was inclined to partake 
of their illusions. The Duke of Bruns- 
wick, on the other hand, writes from the 
camps of the coalition armies that he is 
“sorry to see how few obstacles they will 
have to surmount.” He ventures to pre- 
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dict that “in two months Monsieur will 
be enabled by his friends to ‘finish his 
season’ at his country seat of Brunoy.” 
His Serene Highness is actually good 
enough to regret the “very little trouble 
that the revolutionary forces will give 
them”! “I could have desired for the 
general good,” he writes, ‘that the allies 
had met with a more efficient resistance, 
car les Francais ont besoin d’une lecon 
telle qu'elle ne puisse jamais sortir de leur 
mémotre,.” * 

“ Take care, prince!” was the rejoinder 
forwarded privately to the too confident 
Brunswicker, — “ take care not to tumble 
into some unforeseen pitfall! I have a 
notion that the French will dispute the 
field with you; they have not been beaten 
everywhere. On ne les pas battus dans 
toutes les circonstances.” In the autumn 
of 1792 the Prussians could not take 
Thionville, and lost the battle of Valmy. 
Still, many illusions endured, many large 
sacrifices were made to their cause by ar- 
dent Royalists. Hopes of success were 
based on the escape of the royal family 
from France. Before the ruin of this last 
delusion, Madame de Montault and her 
family decided on joining the royal troops 
upon the Rhine. 

When the “allied armies,” as they were 
then called, prepared to re-enter France 
by Thionville, permission was given to all 
French ladies to rejoin their male rela- 
tives. 

“Great and general was the ardor,” 
writes Madame de Gontaut, whose fiancé, 
M. de St. Blancard, was at Coblenz. 
“*Equipages without number crowded to- 
gether along all the highways, and this 
remnant of splendor and elegance, and the 
confidence in fate that filled all hearts, 
made the commencement of the journey 
thoroughly joyous. Separations were gaily 
made, and rendezvous on return home 
almost without exception fixed for Paris.” 

Here took place the curious, and in 
every sense typical, scene to which I have 
alluded, and which I maintain to be en- 
tirely exceptional in its sharp picturesque- 
ness of detail. 


The disorder was indescribable [says Ma- 
demoiselle de Montault] and at each day’s 
end we had to seek our lodging for the night. 
Where? That was the chief question. When 


* On the 22nd of February, 1848, M. Guizot spoke 
the same words to M. de St. Priest, then French min- 
ister in Denmark: ** Alas! the king [Louis Philippe] 
will have found no resistance— tout cela est trop 
facile.” “He leant against the chimney in Madame 
de Borgne’s salon, and played with the teacup in his 
hand whilst speaking to me,’’ were the words of Count 
Alexis de St. Priest. 


| 
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the retreat of the German corps d’armée began 
we were at Luxembourg, and the cannon of 
Thionville kept up hope in French bosoms. 
We proceeded at a foot’s-pace in the midst of 
wounded and dying men. At the gates of 
nearly every small town might be read the 
terrible sentence: ‘‘ For Jews or émigrés no 
admittance here!’’ As to what concerned 
our caravan personally, this is what befell our 
expedition at the outset: For our first halt we 
found a spacious barn, with a plentiful supply 
of fresh straw, foreshadowing previsions in 
our minds of a tolerable night’s sleep. Our 
party consisted of the Duchesse de Guiche 
and Mesdames de Pourpry, Delair, etc. My 
mother and myself settled ourselves as best 
we could along the wall of the barn, whilst a 
magnificent tall chasseur of the Duchesse de 
Guiche mounted guard over us, and, with a 
drawn sabre in hand, was commissioned to 
answer for our safety. . . . In the middle of 
the night we were aroused by a sudden knock- 
ing at the door. Knock on knock came 
repeated, and a woman’s voice screamed, 
**Open, open! let me in—it is Z7/”’ (I, — 
who?) The door was opened, and ‘‘ I,’ the 
appellant, came in. . . . Now, who should 
‘*]T ”? be but Madame de Calonne, the minis- 
ter’s wife ; and in she came in all the splendor 
of her gala adornments ! 


But it is best given in the authoress’s 
own untranslated words: “ parée, crépée, 
fardée, poudrée, belle robe & queue, pa- 
niers, souliers & talons ’”* — to whom is the 
vision not a reality ? 


But [adds the narrator, in a tone of exqui- 
site raillery] no sooner is our new visitor 
ushered into our midst than she demands, 
with the lordly air of an offended princess, 
** Where are the apartments that have been 
prepared? ’’ and then, transfixed with horror, 
‘* Where am I?”’ she exclaims, and, looking 
round, ‘‘ Am I brought into a hospital? Who 
are these women lying down on straw? anda 
man in arms, too, with a drawn sword! ... 
Hola! where are my attendants? (02 sont donc 
mes laquais?) Lights, lights! let torches and 
flambeaux be brought instantly! ’? and lights 
are brought, and the barn was illuminated in 
all its length and breadth, and the poor ‘‘ fine 
lady ’’ is more frighted from her propriety 
than before. Wild with alarm, she sees (as 
we all for the first time see) the bodies of 
twenty-four slaughtered sheep hung up to 
hooks upon the walls, in readiness for the 
meat-market of the next day. ‘‘Corpses! ”’ 
shrieks poor Madame de Calonne. ‘‘ Dead 
bodies all over the place, hanging everywhere 
around me!’ and her terror knows no 
bounds, until, a few moments later, the irre- 
pressible laughter of her companions (that 
nothing could control in any one of us) showed 
her the reality of the situation, and made her 
understand the real dangers from which it was 
urgent to fly, and those which had only been 
conjured up by her imagination. 
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Is it possible to conceive a more vivid 
picture of the position? there you have it 
in all its aspects at the same moment, 
which I believe to be unattainable any- 
where else. In other descriptions you 
have Versailles in its pomp, or the blood- 
stained streets of Paris, the frivolity of 
Trianon, or the massacre of the Carmes ; 
you take sides and judge one or the other 
according to your regrets or convictions, 
but they do not show themselves together, 
whereas here they meet and jostle each 
other rudely. It is as though the whole 
mass of glittering, befurbelowed, bespan- 
gled female humanity were suddenly 
seized on the rose-colored marble terrace 
or the borders of the Piéce d’Eau des 
Suisses, and cast from some Titanic 
grasp upon the very heads of the members 
of the Convention, or against the crammed 
charrettes of the guillotine! It is at one 
and the same instant as tragical as it is 
grotesque; and the double current of his- 
tory dashes forth before your eyes, meet- 
ing in one and the same awful din. 

As space will not permit of any attempt 
at a continuous narrative of events that in 
fact extend over a lapse of eighty, or, at 
least, seventy-five years, we are obliged to 
choose the most remarkable passages of 
the volume before us, and to call the read- 
er’s attention to the chapters that best ex- 
emplify either the author’s originality in 
seizing details allowed by other writers to 
pass unnoticed, or those that explain the 
reasons of her extraordinary British sym- 
pathies, or those that prove the inestima- 
ble influence of these sympathies over her 
conduct after she had become a responsi- 
ble agent of the French crown. I say a 
responsible agent; for from the moment 
when — after the death of Louis XVIII. 
and that of the Duc de Berri, and the 
accession of Charles X. to the throne — 
Madame de Gontaut is created Gouver- 
nante des enfants de France, she has to 
be treated as a public, asa political person- 
age. The powers for which she stipulates, 
the dignity wherewith she is invested, all 
combine to make of her emphatically 
“ Madame la Gouvernante,” as we shall 
see when we have to relate her discus- 
sions with the Duc de Riviére in later 
times. It was no fault of hers that 1830 
was an unavoidable misfortune. 

We have touched the close of the Rev- 
olutionary period terminating with the last 
useless struggles of the emigration; the 
fatal date of 1793 is attained, and in the 
execution of Louzs Seize the irreparable 
is achieved. 

In the winter and spring of 1793-94 the 
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exodus of the whole Gontaut family 
through Holland to England takes place ; 
and somewhat later Mademoiselle de 
Montault is married to her cousin, M. de 
St. Blancard, henceforth known as the 
Vicomte de Gontaut Biron. The ducal 
title was of later date. It was as king of 
France that Charles X. granted to “ Ma- 
dame la Gouvernante” the ¢adouret with 
the title of Duchesse. 

Here we must perforce quote our author- 
ess, for nothing can adequately replace 
the way in which she relates the impres- 
sions her own eyes have seen, and her own 
heart has felt, and preserved green to its 
very last hour. Of this she is herself so 
well aware, that in the very beginning of 
her story she says :— 


I feel it is my special duty to make you, 
my dear children, understand that deep attach- 
ment to everything English with which I have 
sometimes been reproached, but which is 
everlasting in me. The law of my life has 
been gratitude... . 

We had to wander farther, . . . but where 
to go, when in France all was lost. The win- 
ter in Holland, a severe one too, was dismal 
and unhealthy. . . . M. de St. Blancard, who 
had joined us, was anxious that our marriage 
should take place, and he suggested England 
as our future refuge. My mother consented, 
and we sailed from the dismal Dutch shores 
for Harwich, where, on landing, the first 
word of a language I did not then understand 
woke a sudden joyful hope in my heart, sound- 
ing as it did with an accent of welcome that 
was in truth the presentiment of all that was 
in store for us. From that first moment we 
seized the whole depth of the sincere cordiality 
contained in true genuine British hospitality. 

Government agents were prepared to receive 
us, the names of my parents and the official 
rank of my father having largely paved the 
way. But oh, the hearty kindness of that re- 
ception! how different from the coldness and 
slights to which, since our misfortunes, other 
countries had accustomed us! Is not this 
simple loyal demeanor on the part of a foreign 
nation sufficient to explain everything ? 


The opening scene, however, led to a 
certain changement de décor. The travel- 
lers went on to London (the London, be it 
remembered, of a hundred years ago, 
which was far from brilliant or elegant 
in its outward aspects in unfashionable 
quarters; M.de St. Blancard housed his 
family party of all places in the world in 
Golden Square!), and they were almost 
immediately inducted into the solemn sad- 
ness of a metropolitan Sabbath. But here 
again the native quality of Mademoiselle 
de Montault’s sweet and equal temper 
served her. 

“IT can quite comprehend,” she writes, 
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“that Parisians landing ona Sunday risk 
a fit of the spleen, and, overcome by the 
silent gloom, see the whole world dark 
around them; but all is dissipated on the 
Monday by the bright sunshine of Hyde 
Park.” 

The chief occupation of M. de St. 
Blancard would seem to have been to 
“paint the ways and habits of London 
society ” to his affianced wife and her rel- 
atives, and for this purpose a few even- 
ings apparently sufficed to make the exiles 
familiar with their surroundings, and in- 
form us of the present day of a situation 
which has, in too many cases, endured till 
now. 


He soon showed us how the ill-humor of 
our compatriots was asserting itself. Every- 
thing teased and annoyed them; they rebelled 
against the very helpful kindness of the Gov- 
ernment, whose pecuniary aid irritated their 
susceptibilities ; and their envy was set aflame 
by various puerile distinctions of grades — 
the lieutenant, for instance, getting less than 
the colonel or general. Resolved not to learn 
the language, they learned none of the customs 
of the country, and actually went the length 
of isolating themselves by walking in the mud 
of the open street, sooner than mix with the 
public on the foot-pavements. Similarity of 
misery did not bring about harmony of appre- 
ciation, and, I confess, we were confounded 
at the narrow-minded injustice of all we heard; 
for, as for us all, the resting-place and means 
of existence so generously vouchsafed to the 
victims of a great public calamity had simply 
filled our hearts with love aad admiration for 
this noble English nation. I was the first to 
propose that we should leave London, and 
M. de St. Blancard, studying a map of the ad- 
joining counties, was struck by the name of 
Epsom, where he remembered that a friend 
of his, Lord Edward Bentinck, had a house 
and resided with his family. So to Epsom 
we went, and at Epsom we were after our 
marriage in the Spanish chapel of London by 
the same priest who, but a few years before, 
had married the Prince of Wales to Mrs. 
Fitzherbert. 


The marriage ceremony was a simple 
one. 


There was naturally [says our authoress] 
no question of rejoicings or festivities; the 
instant all was over we returned to Epsom 
by means of the stage-coach (a public convey- 
ance) to our new abode, and established our- 
selves in the very pretty but homely residence 
my husband had secured for us. All our 
dependents had Jeft, and we were at the mercy 
of a single female servant. In such public 
disasters all privations,become easy, and none 
complain: the real humiliation would consist 
solely in the incapacity to submit cheerfully 
to the exigencies of stern necessity. 

Our little home seemed pleasant to us, and 





we were the objects of general and somewhat 
amusing but in no degree obtrusive or unbe- 
nevolent curiosity. The cottage we inhabited 
stood in a sweetly pretty road close to the 
race-course, and in the neighborhood of beau- 
tiful country seats. We gradually discovered 
what exceeding interest we excited amongst 
our surroundings, and we soon ceased to feel 
any embarrassment at the watchings of our 
incomings and outgoings, and even sometimes * 
at the looks cast through the interstices of 
our window-blinds in the evening. 


There was such an affectionate desire on 
all parts to see how the French exiles 
contrived to make themselves comfortable 
under such appalling inflictions! But in 
a very short time the scene undergoes an 
entire social change, and we witness the 
entrance of the Gontaut family into the 
great world of England, which was the 
counterpart (with both its differences and 
its analogies) of what had been their own 
grand monde of France. 


The chief rendezvous of what remained of 
French society [writes Madame de Gontaut] 
the central sa/on where congregated the cream 
of political and diplomatic Europe, was at once 
opened in London by the Princesse de Rohan, 
née Montmorency. She herself was one of 
the handsomest women of her time, and her 
husband, the Prince de Rohan, was regarded 
as the model of French grands seigneurs, at a 
period when the public opinion of France set 
the highest store by intellectual acquirements, 
charm of manners, and the high-bred polish of 
worldly intercourse. 


We must remember that those to whom 
she addresses herself are the grandchil- 
dren of the persons Madame de Gontaut 
is describing. 


Your grandfather’s most intimate compan- 
ions [she proceeds to tell] were Lord Liver- 
pool and Lord (then Earl of) Bristol, and until 
their death both were the tenderly attached 
friends of your whole family. 

In the London salon of the Princesse de 
Léon (future Duchesse and Princesse de Ro- 
han) met together the entire exiled aristocracy 
of our own country, and the Prince of Wales 
himself asked the privilege of admission to 
the chosen band. Whatever was most distin- 
guished in British society soon followed suit, 
and in a short time these nightly reunions 
counted the most illustrious personages of the 
time, and of all civilized countries, Political 
leaders, diplomatists, warriors, statesmen, and 
great orators, all gathered round this brilliant 
centre, whose brilliancy lay in itself, apart 
from the allurements of wealth or power, and 
in which Ministers themselves imparted the 
news of the day—of the history they were 
making, and where information was first-hand, 
and given between equals with perfect un- 
alienable truth. Your grandfather, who was 
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an almost constant visitor at this famous sa/on, 
brought its echoes regularly down to us in our 
rural retreat, so that we were never out of the 
current of the life of our age, but followed 
every occurrence with passionate interest. 
But, above all, what quickly attracted us, and 
bound us to our surroundings, was the simple, 
frank cordiality with which all our new friends 
welcomed us, and made us feel we were one 
‘with them! And it was this trustful intimacy 
that grew up at once amongst us, and out- 
weighed all the well-turned phrases that our 
native bonne compagnie would have spent upon 
us in France. There is in the hand-grasp of 
the true Englishman a far stronger magnetism 
than in any other contact, for it comes genu- 
inely from the heart, and gives the promise of 
a friendship to which it holds through lite. 

The Edward Bentincks soon came into our 
neighborhood, and invited us to stay with 
them at their own house, which we did. 


It was in these country-houses’ habits 
that Madame de Gontaut’s real knowl- 
edge and striking appreciation of English 
character began, as well as her extraordi- 
nary intimate penetration of the true worth 
of the British nature, whether private or 
public. It must be admitted, also, that if 
a foreigner of such superior qualities and 
education had rarely been put in a posi- 
tion to study the intricate developments 
of English society, never had the society 
of the gloriously affirmative days “ when 
George the Third was king ” shown itself 
more unreservedly so in all its varied 
strength of attraction to so sympathetic a 
spectator, to so well-disposed an observer, 
as Madame de Gontaut, 

From the Bentincks come rapidly all 
the rest whereof they were the original 
sovrce — from the prime minister’s (Duke 
of Portland’s) daughters proceed the orig- 
inal branches which furnish the whole 
intimate surroundings of M. and Madame 
de Gontaut. Grevilles, Villiers, and grad- 
ually Cecils, Capels, and Wellesleys, were 
soon members of the charming throng, 
whose portraits give an impression of 
living reality to every line written by our 
delightful chronicler. Her first painting 
shows the Clarendon circle, as coming 
closest to her in space, and in time reach- 
ing nearest to our own epoch. Of Lord 
Clarendon, the father, she says : — 


He was forever at the Edward Bentincks’, 
and rarely quitted his country abode in their 
neighborhood. He was a grand English gen- 
tleman, somewhat of the old school, rather 
more of a Tory than otherwise; a little re- 
served, perhaps even cold in appearance, 
silent, and receiving with ceremonious dignity 
the leading heads of country families, and 
giving them most magnificent dinners. 
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Above all, the Christmas banquets left 
a seemingly profound trace on the narra- 
tor’s mind, for she instances, with particu- 
lar emphasis, “ ces grands repas de Noel.” 
After mentioning the two brothers of the 
then existing peer—John and George 
Villiers —she comes to the George Vil- 
liers of our time, to our Lord Clarendon, 
who, till a recent date, was so universally 
the object of public attention, public ad- 
miration, and a popularity full of such 
high-bred grace —if one may so charac- 
terize it—that although it engendered 
frankness and ease, it never encouraged 
familiarity of a noisier description. Of 
him, of George Villiers the nephew, she 
Says :— 

The elder Lord Clarendon’s brother (who 
married Miss Parker) had several children, 
and his eldest son became, in due succession, 
Earl of Clarendon, and began life at an early 
age. He was a Cabinet Minister very young, 
and Minister Plenipotentiary at Madrid (with 
all but unexampled success), Lord Lieutenant 
of' Ireland, and more fitted by varied experi- 
ence than almost any one else for his future 
post of head of the Foreign Office. From his 
earliest youth he exercised over me an irre- 
sistible attraction: his readiness of wit (son 
esprit charmant), his talents and aptitudes of 
all kinds, his manners, and his undeniable 
capacity, added to his kindness of nature, to 
his genuine heart, all won one tohim. My 
friendship for him is deep and sincere, and [ 
trust he still preserves for the old friend of 
his entire family a portion of the lively inter- 
est she will ever feel in him. 


In those words you again seize the en- 
during, the unescapable spell cast over 
you by Madame de Gontaut. She is writ- 
ing in 1855-56, during the Crimean peace, 
when George Villiers was foreign minister 
of England, and she is speaking of the 
men she knew half a century before; yet 
they are the same, — the same to her, and 
she makes them the same to us — they 
live! There is no break in these active 
public existences, in these careers of use- 
fulness; and the continuousness of all 
they are and all they do binds us, as we 
observed in our first pages, as with a 
ene visible chain of unbreakable actu- 
ality. 

When, a short time afterwards, we reach 
the Wellesley relationships through mar- 
riage on so many different sides, the cir- 
cles widen, but the links grow tighter than 
before. By the Harveys (Bristols) we 
join the Uptons (Templetown); and we 
are suddenly face to face with young Sir 
Arthur himself, coming from India, sick 
and ill, and trying to regain health in Chel- 
tenham, pending the hour when he will be 
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the great “ Arthur,” born of his Spanish 
victories over Bonaparte. 

We are transported into the second pe- 
riod of the emigration. In still more 
straitened circumstances, Madame de 
Gontaut has taken refuge with her at- 
tached friends, Lady Templetown and 
Miss Upton, and is residing under their 
roof in the Carlsbad of Gloucestershire, 
when her friend, Lady Mornington (her 
friend of the Epsom period), suddenly 
commits to her kindest offices her brother, 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, to be “taken care 
of;” nay, more even than that, to be 
chaperoned, seeing that he is out of spir- 
its as well as out of health. This is the 
moment psychologigue, the critical mo- 
ment, at which none guessed then, but 
which has been so well known since; the 
period when the fulfilment of his destiny 
so brooded over the great commander’s 
whole soul, that it well-nigh crushed it, and 
when the ceaseless vision of “ that thin red 
line” that contained his inevitable glory 
to come had so nearly extinguished the 
life wherefrom it sprang.* 

But all went far from smoothly at first. 
Lady Mornington’s letter was vehement. 
“ Arthur,” it said, “knows no one in 
Cheltenham, and we rely upon you ; it will 
be a charity to nurse him, and you will 
restore him to life.” And the letter went 
on to announce his advent for the same 
day, and to state the great pleasure he 
would derive in the acquaintance of Lady 
Templetown and Miss Upton. 

But the pleasure was not a reciprocal 
one by any means; and when Madame de 
Gontaut rushed off to tell her hostesses 
her joy at being able to show Lady 
Mornington her gratitude for so many 
acts of friendship in days gone by, she 
was met by something little short of con- 
sternation. “It was the most frightful of 
bores and inflictions,” declared Lady 
Templetown, “to have to entertain this 
young man whom nobody knew;” and 
Miss Upton determined that nothing half 
so disagreeable could ever possibly have 
happened to them. 

But the exquisite tact and sweetness of 
disposition of Madame de Gontaut steered 
her through every difficulty. Discarding 
all notion of evading Lady Mornington’s 
behest, she starts instantly for the “Salon 
aes Eaux,” as she terms it, in order to 


* We have all now present to our minds the months 
of deadly languor, when, after his Indian triumphs, he 
who was to be the “Iron Duke” lay in Calcutta, 
‘* dying of his unaccomplished fate,” the victim of his 
ceaseless dream of the “thin red line.’ ‘I could 
think of nothing else,”” were his own words later on. 
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discover her new friend. But here let her 
tell her own tale, for none can describe 
the scene as she does : — 


I had no small trouble to persuade Miss 
Upton to follow me, but she did so, however 
unwillingly. I went straight to look up the 
list of new arrivals, seized on it, found the 
name of Wellesley and read it aloud that Miss 
Upton might hear it, but she never moved or 
stirred. A stranger seated by my side was 
reading the same list: putting a finger on my 
name, which was also printed among the 
others, he looked up to me with a smile and 
said: ‘‘ Madame de Gontaut! ven de plus 
Diquant ; nous ne nous étions jamais vus et nous 
nous connaissions déja!l”?’ 


But Miss Upton was not yet tamed; she 
stood by stiff, mute, and motionless. 


Miss Upton [adds her French friend] was 
not like other people. She was of the most 
affectionate nature, and tenderly attached to 
me, as I to her; but she liked not every one, 
nor did every one like her. She cordially 
hated what is called the world, and well under- 
stood how to show her dislike to those whe 
displeased her. She unbent not one inch for 
the new guest, neither smiled nor bowed. I 
introduced ‘‘ Mr.’’ Wellesley, and announced 
there and then that I was going to present 
him to Lady Templetown; still no sign. But 
we set out on our walk home; he offered me 
his arm, which I accepted, saying how we 
rejoiced at meeting a friend of his family of 
whom we had heard so much. However, 
after the first few moments of embarrassment, 
Lady Templetown’s natural kindness got the 
better of her, and she gave the new-comer a 
general invitation to dinner for every day. 
The ice was broken. When Miss Upton con- 
sented to sing, and saw the evidently sincere 
delight she afforded our new acquaintance, 
she also become amiable, and soon we grew to 
be all at most perfect ease. I was from the 
first instant charmed with our visitor’s straight- 
forwardness and frankness, and he was in 
confidence with me from the very outset. 


This was apparently so true that ere many 
days were over Madame de Gontaut had 
heard the entire story of the betrothal to 
Miss Pakenham, and the hesitations of 
the bridegroom, then on his road to Ire- 
land, and to a marriage of which history 
knows but too well the eventual outcome. 
“There is a word pledged, a promise 
given,” was the account of the chief actor 
in the drama; “it has to be kept, though 
she most honorably has released me from 
all obligation. . . . I may return from Ire- 
land by Cheltenham married or unmarried, 
alone or with my wife.” “He did return 
married,” proceeds Madame de Gontaut, 
‘and with her, but she was alone inside 
the carriage, he outside it on the box.” 
The impression made on his foreign 
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friend by the hero of Waterloo was a last- 
ing one, and they remained firm friends, 
as we shall see, through life. 


He never alluded to his deeds in India [she 
states]. All we heard of him at this period 
came to us through public fame. . . . He was 
modesty itself and gentleness, and silent on 
whatsoever concerned himself as a public man 
or a soldier. And so years passed on, and 
events crowded on events. The unexpected 
guest from Hindustan was a stranger amongst 
his people—hardly welcomed by them, and 
oddly enough patronized by me.... My 
protégé of Cheltenham was the famous ,Duke 
of Wellington ; my father’s protégé was Napo- 
leon Bonaparte! 


One of the most curiously interesting 
passages of these memoirs is the follow- 
ing, which it is worth while to give the 
reader entire. Wehavearrived at the end 
of the first Reign of Terror, and Robes- 
pierre’s death enables Madame de Gon- 
taut to visit France in disguise, and see 
for the last time her grandmother, Madame 
de Coulommiers, 


Her accounts of what had passed [states 
Madame de Gontaut] furnished me with details 
of what none of us, the émigrés, were familiar 
with: She told me the incidents of the queen’s 
captivity and Madame Elizabeth’s martyrdom, 
and said to me: ‘‘ But we are now full of 
hope. France is exhausted, and longing for 
a king and for a legal government... . I 
receive letters from a great friend of your 
mother’s, full of a wonderful young soldier 
who is going from victory to victory in Italy, 
and rendering the whole army mad with en- 
thusiasm. She seems to think we must know 
him. Dear child! aid me with your young 
memory. Can you not recall the facts of a 
young artillery officer (I think a foreigner) 
who was recommended to your father from 
the Ecole Militaire, and whom he did so much 
for with his (then) comrades?’”’?... ‘* Of 
course I can,’’ was my reply, ‘‘ I remember it 
all so well! . . . It was while you and my 
grandfather were building your new house in 
Paris, and were living in the one the Marquis 
de Tinbrune (head of the Ecole Militaire) had 
lent you. You had been entreated by an old 
friend to get a young Corsican officer trans- 
ferred as quickly as possible from Brienne to 
thesZcole Militaire. My father, with some 
trouble, got this done, and the young officer 
was presented to you. . . . How well I re- 
member it all! and how I remember the first 
time he dined with us, and put on his uniform, 
Mamma was so fond of him, and told him he 
had such a classical head (which I thought so 
handsome). As I was let in to dessert, | put 
myself at table between the young officer and 
mamma. He dined nearly every Sunday —I 


think I can see him now! ... One day I 
tried in fun to draw his sword, but he rapped 
* my knuckles, and said, ‘Ox ne touche pas 2!| 
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ceéla!’’’ ** But do you remember his name? ”’ 
asked my grandmother. ‘‘I should think so 
indeed! ” was my answer. ‘‘It was Napo- 
leon Bonaparte.’? Grandmamma cried out 
delightedly, ‘Ah / oui! c’est bien lui! ’ 

And these amiable Royalists were dream- 
ing of the victor of Lodi as the necessary 
restorer of ‘‘ the king! ” * 


In no passage of Madame de Gontaut’s 
curious existence shall we find more strik- 
ing proofs of the double natsre already 
signalized than in the experiences shown 
or submitted to, in her emigration vicissi- 
tudes in England. ; 

It is the delicate tact and grace, the 
souplesse (though joined to the sincerest 
honesty) of the high-born French lady, that 
vanquish the antipathies of originally con- 
tradictory spirits such as Arthur Welles- 
ley’s and the stiff Sophia Upton’s; but it 
is the sterling solidity of a positively Brit- 
ish temperament that compels the same 
native Frenchwoman to recognize and pro- 
claim the sovereign genius of William 
Pitt, and proclaim his superiority of char- 
acter over all others. 


Mr. Pitt [she writes] t had obtained for my 
friends, the Villierses, the loan of Deal Castle, 
and there I met him frequently. He was 
already a Minister, and looked up to with 
anxious expectation. Till my journey to 
France [in 18—] there had been but little com- 
munication between the two countries; but 
after that, what I had to impart appeared to 
interest him deeply. He liked to hear French 
spoken, and often made me read pages vf 
Fénelon’s ‘‘ Télémaque’”’ to him. His en- 
thusiasm for Mentor was unbounded; and 
one evening, as he drove me home in his 
phaeton, to my intense surprise — (for I had 
never heard him speak a word of French) he 
recited to me long tirades of Mentor’s in irre- 
proachable French. 


In conclusion, our authoress adds : — 


As he had the habit of often spending from 
Saturday to Monday at Deal, in order, as he 
expressed it, to forget politics, I saw some- 
what more of him. His politics were history 
— I will avoid speaking of that. He himself 
was reserved, mostly taciturn, and the look 
of his profoundlv penetrating eyes at first dis- 
concerted and alarmed me; but I soon grew 
accustomed to it, he listened with such benev- 
olent attention. . . . Years later, at Mrs. 
Bouverie’s house, I made the acquaintance of 
the celebrated Mr. Sheridan, very witty cer- 
tainly, but how infinitely superior was the 
stately tone of Pitt! (Sheridan était bien 
spirituel, sans doute, mais comme je préferais 
la société tranquille et solide de M. Pitt.) 


* Vide Madame de Gontaut’s Mémoires, p. 66. 
t+ Mémoires, pp. 66-68 e¢ seg. 
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In that one phrase lies the razson d’étre 
of our authoress ; and in that solidity of 
judgment, in that high appreciation of 
genuine worth, we shall find all that actu- 
ated her every thought and word in her 
later more responsible existence. It is 
because of her sterling sense of character 
that Madame de Gontaut would, had she 
wielded real authority, have gone far, as 
gouvernante des enfants de France, to 
avert from the French nation the catastro- 
phes caused by the errors of Charles X. 


III. 


MAny of the best informed, best ini- 
tiated, in contemporary French history, 
have long believed (some have even said) 
that the real causes of the disastrous 
catastrophe of July, 1830, were always in- 
adequately appreciated even by those who 
should have been their nearest observers. 
As years have gone by, and the violence 
of mere party passions and personal en- 
mities have abated, a wider view has been 
taken, and a larger philosophy has pointed 
to moral incentives and suggestions of a 
more deeply rooted kind that had failed to 
be taken into account. Facts gradually 
came to light that in the old order re- 
mained hidden, and there ensued a more 
accurate appreciation of the character of 
the king, of his weaknesses and false 
judgments, of his resolves, and what to 
him seemed duties; and the raisons d’étre 
of acts that had apparently sprung from 
political prejudices alone, and had for 
their sole motive political infatuation and 
individual dislike, changed their aspect 
almost entirely, and might perhaps have 
been in the end attributable to, if not more 
elevated, at all events more sentimental 
motives. 

Madame de Gontaut has no desire to 
defend the conduct of Charles X. She 
blames and opposes him from the hour of 
his accession to the throne, and, what is 
more, foresees from the very beginning to 
what consequences his seemingly perverse 
and blind obstinacy must lead. But she 
relates circumstances known at the time 
to herself only, and whereof she was in 
some cases the eye-witness, which materi- 
ally alter the mental conditions of the 
sovereign, and award a different source to 
public acts that have hitherto received a 
single indisputable interpretation. 

Was the Revolution of July an event 
solely due to the political opinions of 
Charles X. and the mystical-minded min- 
ister on whom he relied, or was its true 
origin merely religious bigotry, and a 
pledge solemnly taken by the monarch 
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that he conceived himself bound to re- 
deem at all costs? 

On this point Madame de Gontaut is ~ 
not alone the most valuable, she is per- 
haps the only real witness, and she is the 
witness from the first hour to the last 
moment of the romantic story. 

Before passing a final judgment on 
Charles X., it is absolutely incumbent on 
the reader who judges him to take into 
account two leading facts: He was, and 
more than all in his latter years of life, a 
strict observer of his plighted word; he 
held to it superstitiously to the letter 
rather than to the spirit; and, in what 
regarded religion, he was an indisputable 
fanatic, in no way of the inhuman type, 
of a Torquemada, but a believer like the 
Breton peasant or Irishman, who is con- 
vinced that the failure to keep a vow (a 
promise) made to God or to the Church 
(both being identical in his sight) must 
inevitably draw down eternal punishment 
on the head of the perjured. 

These two ideas firmly grasped the tale 
has to be told which, notorious hitherto as 
a piece of court scandal, has never yet 
been related as a matter of fact, and in its 
real intimate details, till Madame de Gon- 
taut imparted it in her latest years, in its 
form of historical truth. 

The Comte d’Artois in his earlier life 
had never been determinedly immoral or 
corrupt; there was no debauchery in him 
— his tastes did not lie that way. He was 
“ gallant and gay,” but no Lothario, neither 
a Richelieu, nor belonging to the tribe of 
cruelly heartless voluptuaries of the Louis 
XV.epoch. In his elegancies, as perhaps 
in his levity, he was of his time, treating 
all things lightly, love amongst the rest. 
His heart had been left untouched, and 
was what is vulgarly called “good ” — 
namely, tender —if once touched. 

The popular legend has been through 
all times busy, and all the world over, with 
les amours of the French king and Ma- 
dame de Polastron. Les amours/ Such 
a word for such a deep-hearted tragedy! 
such a mockery of what was so utterly 
the reverse, and implied simply life-and- 
death suffering to both victims! Madame 
de Gontaut shall tell us the facts. After 
the first period of the early (English) em 
igration was closed, and the (then) Comte 
d’Artois had joined his faithful followers, 
and all had migrated to Holyrood — whose 
first gloomy aspect “struck little short of 
dismay and terror” into the imaginations 
of the French visitors, — “it is time now, 
my dear children,” writes the future gou- 
vernante, “that we should speak of Ma 
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dame de Polastron, and that you should 
know the truth, that has never yet been 
really divulged, concerning her. Louise 
d’Eparbes de Lussan lost her mother at 
her birth, and was given in charge to my 
grandmother, Madame de Coulommiers, 
who brought her up with her own daughter, 
to whom she was always as a sister.” 

If any one, then, had the right to answer 
for poor Madame de Polastron, and defend 
her memory there, where it could, with 
Christian charity, be defended, it was un- 
doubtedly Madame de Gontaut, and chron- 
ologically we will follow her recital. 

At twelve years old the little girl was 
placed at the convent of Les Dames de 
Panthemont, and at seventeen “drafted 
off ” (there is no other word for the matri- 
monial habits of the age) into marriage 
with the Vicomte de Polastron, a brilliant 
colonel, high in favor with the court, com- 
manding a regiment garrisoned at a con- 
siderable distance, and undertaking to 
“leave his bride at the church door,” and 
return duly to Versailles at the expiration 
of a year. 

Every word wherewith our authoress 
paints the circumstances of this ill-fated 
wedding is worthy of attention, for not 
only does it put before us the manners of 
the grand monde at the close of the last 
century, but it exquisitely depicts an epi- 
sode as patheticas any to be found in even 
the German literature of the same period, 
ana which, when thoroughly studied, dis- 
places, we maintain, many of the sup- 
posed responsibilities of the Revolution 
of 1830: — 


Louise [relates Madame de Gontaut] was 
not pretty, nor, strictly speaking, attractive ; 
but she had a charm all her own, and an 
attraction irresistible to whomsoever was ca- 
pable of perceiving it. The bridegroom’s 
sister was the famous Duchesse de Polignac, 
and she determined on the union, obtaining 
(as usual) for her new sister-in-law all the 
favors and distinctions that were in her en- 
tourage esteemed so enviable. The title of 
Dame du Palais, an establishment at Court, 
the assurance of living in the Polignac centre 
of splendid influence, — was there ever such 
a dream? such a début for a simple orphan 
girl, scarcely more than a child? . . . Of her 
husband himself, it was but slightly ques- 
tioned: he was altogether absorbed by his 
uniforms and equipments, and the pomps and 
ceremonies with which he would ‘inaugurate 
his new commandement in the provinces. 

Louise was left on her marriage-morn alone, 
frightened, amazed, with only for her pro- 
tectress my sweet mother (ma douce mere), a 
few years older than herself, and who solemn! 
promised she would never leave her through 


life. Left in the midst of what a milieu! of 
what an entourage! After the wedding, which 
was comparatively private, there came the 
dazzling grandeurs of the position, the presen- 
tation to the queen, and the ballet-like per- 
formances of the grande comedie, presided 
over, réelé, by the immortal Vestris, and 
where the chief aim of all existence was set 
forth to the eyes of the victim as being the 
graceful manner in which she would go through 
her reverences, and ‘‘make the mien”’ of 
kissing the hem of the queen’s garment. 
Poor Louise! my mother did her utmost to 
encourage and support her; but she stood 
there berobed, bedizened with jewels, becoro- 
neted, and pale, trembling as a scared dove, 
and panting with fear, looking to my mother 
to be prevented from sinking to the floor, 
forgetful of curtseys, and hand-kissings, and 
bendings down to the hem of queenly robes. 
- - - A murmur of admiration salutes the en- 
trance of the two grandes dames who are to 
present her — the Duchesse de Polignac, and 
her daughter the Duchesse de Guiche; they 
are superb in their beauty and magnificent 
aplomb. The queen welcomes them cor- 
dially, and advances to embrace Madame de 
Polastron; but she remains transfixed, mute, 
distraught, awkward — her awkwardness re- 
marked by all, and the remarks it elicited 
overheard by herself! The terrified glances 
she cast around met but one sympathetic re- 
sponse, — one countenance (but one only) was 
full of pity. She felt it in an instant; and in 
the look exchanged between them, —on one 
side imploringly forlorn, on the other expres- 
sive of compassion of the deepest quality, — 
in that look was born the entire lifelong 
(though short) romance of Louise de Polas- 
tron and the future French king. . . . Excess 
of timidity had been her charm, of which she 
was forever unconscious; pity of an almost 
celestial character was in the beginning, and 
for a long time, the link which bound him to 
her. 


He pitied her with ail his heart, for his 
heart was then for the first time touched ; 
and it was this that she recognized, to 
which she unconsciously vibrated. The 
modest, innocent girl, shrinking from all 
display, was fora longer time than could 
have been supposed unconscious of her 
own feelings as of those she had aroused, 
and her royal lover was too intensely re- 
spectful of her ignorance to allow her to 
divine the true state of matters. In later 
days, when alluding to her wedding day, 
she was used to say: “In the dreadful 
glare of that noonday sun, in that cruel 
plein midi of Versailles, all I longed to be 
able to say to the one who showed me his 
compassion was, ‘ Monseigneur, you saw 
what I suffered, you feit for me, you had 
not the heartlessness to laugh and mock 





at me when I was fainting away from fear 
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and from shame... . Oh, Monseigneur, 
for your saintly pity be forever blessed !’” 

The position for the prince was one of 
an utterly novel description. His atten- 
tion was drawn towards Madame de Polas- 
tron by the sincerity of his commiseration 
for her own evident unfitness for the centre 
in which she was placed; and her rare 
qualities soon inspired him with a respect 
that none of the habitual companions of 
her life had ever called forth. In his own 
entourage, the Comte d’Artois was quickly 
pointed out as being “transformed” by 
his silent admiration of the deserted 
“ child-bride,” and in the way in which he 
spoke of her he never disguised the timid 
cu!t that he always offered up to her. 

* Vous m’en imposez, Madame,” was the 
first word wherewith he approached her, 
a very long while after his sentiments 
towards her had become apparent to the 
eyes of the spectators. And so the drama 
went on, and when she perceived what 
was happening—which she was by no 
means prompt to do—retreat was too 
late ; but resistance was long, determined, 
and undeniably sincere. It was this per- 
fect sincerity on her part which made that 
resistance possible; for, to his honor be 
it said, the Comte d’Artois bowed down 
loyally to a virtue in which he did not 
and could not affect not to believe. But 
in the end, after long and protracted strug- 
gles, “the end” came, and from genuine 
love of him she yielded— but he knew 
what the sacrifice was, and honored her 
for making it as she did, at the same time, 
with that of her life. She lived only for 
him she loved, and of her love she died, 
and it is with the circumstance of her 
death that we have to do. 

Years had passed, a compromise had 
been accepted by society in harmony with 
its traditions, but which Madame de Po- 
lastron never ratified in her inmost soul. 
She remained in her own thought so ar- 
dent a worshipper of the purity she had 
forfeited that she condemned herself to 
death, and paid for the loss of purity with 
her life. She never sought for an excuse ; 
she loved without stint, and to him she 
adored gave the self-respect without which 
mere life could not endure; and touching 
the extent of the price she paid, he who 
received it never for one instant doubted. 
There was the peculiarity of the situation 
— al! was true. 

Through Madame de Gontaut and her 
mother the influence of the Church was 
invoked, and the natural piety of the re- 
pentant sinner, aided by the sincere auster- 
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ity of the confessor, led to a separation, 
but upon one condition — that at the hour 
of death, when that hour was known to 
have irremissably sounded, she should, 
for the last time, see the prince. “For,” 
said she, “I have then something I must 
say to him! (J’ai une gr&ce a lui de- 
mander.) ” 

The request was granted ; and when the 
solemn hour had come, Monsieur, as he 
was then denominated, was summoned to 
hear the farewell behest of her who lay 
dying before him, and dying for his sake. 

Unfortunately space does not permit of 
our describing one of the most simply 
pathetic scenes — pathetic above all from 
its awful simplicity—that have ever 
marked the history of a nation; but the 
last supreme incident has a distinct his- 
torical interest for the student of public 
events, therefore claims a right to be re- 
counted. When the Comte d’Artois, sum- 
moned from the country, whither the stern 
command of the Abbé Latil (later on, the 
celebrated Cardinal Latil, who played no 
inconsiderable part under the last years of 
the Restoration, and was a confidential 
favorite of the king) had exiled him during 
the fatal illness, — when the prince reached 
London, the humble chamber in which the 
dying woman lay was tenanted by those 
whom their ceaseless attachment had 
never allowed to leave her side. Sir 
Henry Halford (sent by the king at Wind- 
sor) was in attendance, as he had been all 
through, and caring for his poor patient 
with an indescribable tenderness. The 
abbé stood by the bed, at the head whereof 
Madame de Gontaut sat grasping the hand 
of the friend she had never left. 

The fever grew at every moment more in- 
tense, the agitation became worse, the death 
agony set in. Sir Henry made a sign to the 
abbé that the time had come. . . . The door 
was opened, Monsieur stood there, despair- 
stricken, ghastly pale; her hand shook in 
mine... . Their eyes met; his impulse was 
to start forward to be nearer to her, — a move- 
ment of the Abbé Latil stopped him... . 
Looking up to heaven, she said in low but dis- 
tinct tones, ‘‘ Monseigneur! one only prayer! 
une grace, une seule; désormais soyezs tout @ 
Dieu, 2 Dieu seule, riengu’a Dieu!’ Falling 
on his knees, he sobbed out, ‘‘I swear it to 
God Himself! (Ye le jure 2 Dieu méme!l)” 
and she again repeated with strange firmness, 
““Entirérement, tout @ Dieu.’’ With those 
words her head sank upon my shoulder; with 
them her breath had ceased, —she was gone. 
Monsieur, with a cry of horror I shall never 
forget, raised his arms as in an appeal of des- 
peration, and the doors were closed —all was 
over — we sank prostrate round her bed, in- 
capable even of prayer expressed by speech. 
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Now, be it remembered that the Comte 
d’Artois had in his veins the blood of 
Louis XIV., and that the episode of Ma- 
dame de la Valliére was not two centuries 
old. It is a repetition of the same drama, 
and the outcome is the same, but in a con- 
tradictory sense. Louis XIV., in his de- 
sertion of Louise de la Valliére, sentenced 
her to death through the living grave of 
the cloister; Louise de Polastron, by her 
death, entombed Charles X. in the eternal 
darkness of the claustral spirit, like a pen- 
itent recluse. 

But the king’s character once granted, 
with its virtues as well as its defects, will 
any impartial judge of humanity believe 
that such a scene as that of the deathbed 
of Madame de Polastron could leave 
him otherwise than subjugated and com- 
pelled for the remainder of his existence ? 
As a matter of fact, no doubt was enter- 
tained of the permanent impression made 
upon the sovereign’s mind; and in its 
utmost levity no court gossip, even by its 
faintest breath, ever suspected the unsul- 
lied devotion and fidelity of Charles X. to 
the memory of Louise de Polastron. 

As to the long duration of this fidelity, 
many incidents ,known to the entourage 
are there to prove it; one seems to me 
sufficient. It has been told more than 
once to relations and intimates, and from 
the source whence I derive it I think Iam 
authorized to vouch for its veracity. In 
the summer of 1830, an officer of the 
Gardes du Corps was on duty at St. Cloud, 
in the room adjoining the king’s chamber. 
The window at which he was mounting 
guard touched the door of the royal apart- 
ment, and was at immediate right angles 
with the lofty Jorte-fenétre by which his 
Majesty had egress to the balcony just 
below. It wasa bright moonlight night in 
June. Some time after the whole chateau 
was supposed to be wrapped in sleep, the 
king’s window opened, and Charles X. 
himself, in his dressing-gown, stepped 
forth upon the balcony, and, leaning on 
the iron rails, looked thoughtfully up to 
the sky. After a short pause he took 
from the breast pocket of his robe de 
chambre a small gold frame encircling the 
miniature of a woman, which he pressed 
to his lips several times with the deepest 
fervor, then returned to its resting-place ; 
and, again looking up to the sky, he retired 
to his own room, closing the forte-fenétre 
behind him. 

When the witness to this little scene 
told the tale (as he sometimes did), his in- 
variable comment upon it was, “I was too 
far off to discern clearly the features of 


the portrait, except that they were those of 
a lady; but my secret conviction everlast- 
ingly endured that they were the features 
of Madame de Polastron.” 


Be it well remembered that the true un- 
derlying cause of the July Revolution was 
not merely the issue of the Ordinances 
against the Charte, nor the inconceivable 
reply sent by the monarch to the “ Ad- 
dress of the 221.”* The real origin of 
the whole was a religious one, and lay 
hidden in the king’s most secret thought. 
It was, as is so frequent in France, in 
direct connection with the perpetual dis- 
cussions between Church and State — the 
contention, in fact, between Parliament 
and the clergy; and it was a deadly one, 
implying the defeat of either the civil 
power, born of the Revolution, or of the 
priesthood, which, since the demise of 
Louis XVIII., had risen gradually to a 
degree of unbearable arrogance. The 
genuine motive of all quarrels was a con- 
fessional one; it was to be found in the 
same eternal struggle for supremacy. 
Was instruction to be free, or was it to be 
subject to the clergy? was, in truth, the 
entire public career of the subject in 
France to depend upon the law, upon the 
Constitution, or upon the billet de confes- 
sion ? 

Reduced to its last essential expression, 
there was the disguised but entirely pre- 
dominant thought of the king. As has 
already been stated, for Charles X., as for 
every intolerant Catholic of his narrowly 
bigoted school, God and the Church — z.e., 
the clergy—are one, and between the 
king’s government and the priest there is 
no place for the citizen. It was, as the 
public voice proclaimed, the régime of 
“the altar and the throne;” and the 
throne had registered a solemn vow “to 
God himself,” which, in 1825, was the first 
duty recalled to the sovereign’s con- 
science. All the rest was colored by that. 

What might be made politically com- 
patible with the one sacred obligation was 
conceded; but that obligation remained 
paramount, and had to be obeyed. 

It is not our purpose to enter on the 
details of the various circumstances usher- 
ing in the overthrow of the Restoration, 
or even the admirable opposition so firmly 
adhered to on all occasions by Madame 


* When the address was presented to the king at the 
meeting of the newly elected Chamber, the royal an- 
swer was, as every one will remember: *“*I have done 
my royal duty in receiving your address. Return now 





to the hall of your debates; my ministers will inform 
| you of my will.” 
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de Gontaut; but one or two leading facts 
require to be noted in order to prove that, 
from the beginning, Charles X. followed 
an internal conviction of his own, a reso- 
lution formed on principles deep rooted in 
his soul, and for years abiding the precise 
moment when they could be carried out 
with a chance of safety. 

Early in 1830 the king changed his 
ministry, and suddenly called the Polignac 
ministry to power. 

“This will please you,” were his words 
to Madame de Gontaut, when confiding to 
her the list of the new ministers, “ but you 
must allude to it to no one; it is a secret, 
and must for a short time remain so,” * 

“ A secret!” retorted she sharply ; “ that 
is already revealed by M. de Polignac 
himself,” — and she showed a letter from 
Lady Maryborough, which told the strong 
opinion of English statesmen, and the still 
more strongly expressed disapprobation of 
her brother-in-law, the Duke of Welling- 
ton. To this the sovereign turned a deaf 
ear, andin an hour after handed to Ma- 
dame de Gontaut the draft of his intended 
speech to the Chamber and the names of 
his new advisers. On her returning this 
into the hands of his Majesty in silence, 
he asked her for her opinion, to which she 
frankly answered: “ As I am ignorant of 
the motive for the sudden change, I can- 
not appreciate it properly, but doubt the 
opportunity.” The royal answer was: 
“ The Villéle ministry must be set aside.” 
Madame de Gontaut’s concluding remark 
was: “Sire, I may displease your Majesty, 
but I must affirm that I regret several of 
the outgoing ministers, but in the situation 
in which we stand at present, most of all 
I regret M. de Martignac.” 

The king turned his back, walked away, 
and no word more was exchanged on the 
subject. , 

The Polignac Cabinet took office, and 
no one in the French public had a doubt 
of what was in store. It was the inevitable 
and patent victory of the priesthood. The 
Prince de Polignac, imprudent, inexperi- 
enced, and even more bigoted than his 
master, was quietly waiting for a miracu- 
lous intervention of the Virgin Mary, from 
whom he was quite convinced he had re- 
ceived manifest signs of protection, and 
absolutely insisted on the king’s entire and 
blind submission to his prime minister 
alone. 

Madame la Gouvernante, whose author- 


* It should never be forgotten that the new minister, 
Jules de Pclignac, was the brother-in-law of the Du- 
chesse de Polignac, who made the marriage of her own 
brother M. de Polastron with Louise de Lussan. 
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ity was of the very highest kind, left no 
attempt untried ; the numerous and urgent 
appeals and reports sent to her from the 
outside were all by her brought to the 
knowledge of Charles X. He refused to 
look at them, or attend to any communica- 
tions from without. He was literally under 
orders from M. de Polignac; he had prom- 
ised, and again I call attention to his nar- 
rowly scrupulous adherence to his plighted 
word, 

Of the daily occurrences of the period, 
however interesting Madame de Gontaut’s 
narrative makes them, we purposely avoid 
speaking, because our limits forbid, and 
that their general outline is familiar to 
most readers ; but we cannot refrain from 
quoting, in her own words, one anecdote, 
for the reason that, in the first place, it 
shows the variety of the author’s pleasant 
style, passing, as it does, from “grave to 
gay;” and that, in the next, it affords 
such a convincing proof of the conscien- 
tiousness with which the “royal govern- 
ess ” educated the princess given into her 
charge, and of the steadfast principles 
with which her long sojourn in England 
had imbued her. Sincere Christian as she 
was, Madame de Gontaut yet taught Ma- 
demoiselle to unite with the most perfect 
self-respect and dignity, the highest rec- 
ognition due to individual freedom, and 
the constitutional privileges of modern 
nations. We give her own words. 


When the king had heard my answer to his 
own proposed discourse upon the ‘‘ Address 
of the 221,’’ he remarked that the attitude of 
the Opposition was becoming unbearable, and 
that he for one ‘‘could bear it no longer.” 
‘* Ye ne le supportira pas,” was his phrase; 
** c'est 2 n’y plus tenir.” 

Mademoiselle was at a writing-table by my 
side, but listened. Looking the king straight 
in the face, she calmly said, ‘‘Z¢ gue ferons 
nous apresbon Papa?’’ His Majesty, noting 
that it was the hour for the assembling of the 
Council, left his study hurriedly. I did not 
observe that Mademoiselle, after putting down 
some lines on paper, and clutching at a wafer- 
basket, got up and went to the window of the 
king’s study. I followed the king. 

At the door of the Council chamber the 
Minister, M. de Chabrol, joined his Majesty, 
apologizing for being somewhat late, having 
been stopped for a moment by a knot of per- 
sons who were trying to decipher a placard 
pasted on the window of the king’s cabinet, 
which fronted the street. The king ordered 
a huissier to bring the placard to him imme- 
diately. ... He did so. I read in Made- 
moiselle’s handwriting the ominous words, 
** Maison @ louer.”” 


There was the comment on the uncone 
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stitutional conduct of Charles X.— de- 
nounced by his grandchild of eleven years 
old, the princess whom Madame de Gon- 
taut had brought up! 

S. B. DE Bury. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
HOW THE EGYPTIAN MONUMENTS WERE 
READ. 


ALTHOUGH probably most persons have 
heard of the Rosetta Stone, and have a 
dim notion that by it the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics were deciphered, it may be 
doubted whether many could give a satis- 
factory accountofit. This is certainly so, 
if we may judge from the strange state- 
ment made by a correspondent of a con- 
temporary. This learned person informed 
a querist that the inscription on the Ro- 
setta Stone is written in Egyptian, Greek, 
and Roman (!). Apparently, having heard 
that it is trilingual, he guessed at the 
languages in which it is written —and the 
guess was wrong. Doubtless he received 
one of the quarterly prizes offered by the 
journal in question for the best replies. 
Many similar absurdities might be quoted, 
but it will be more profitable to pass at 
once to a correct description of this im- 
portant monument, 

The Rosetta Stone, then, is a block of 
black basalt of irregular shape, measuring 
about three feet two inches long by two 
feet five inches wide. It was discovered 
in 1799, during Napoleon’s campaign in 
Egypt, by an officer of artillery who was 
engaged in repairing a fort near Rosetta. 
The victory of our troops at Alexandria in 
1801 placed it at the disposal of the Brit- 
ish government, and in 1802 it was de- 
posited in the British Museum. It has 
inscribed upon it a decree of the priests 
assembled at Memphis, B.C. 195, recount- 
ing the glories of Ptolemy V. and conier- 
ring divine honors uponhim. This decree 
is given in three forms: (1) Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics; (2) a later form of Egyptian 
called “enchorial” or “demotic;” (3) 
Greek. No one of these has been entirely 
preserved. The hieroglyphic version, 
which was placed first, has lost probably 
thirteen or fourteen lines at the beginning, 
and there remain portions only of the con- 
cluding fourteen lines. The demotic, 
which comes next, has suffered but little, 
having lost small portions at the ends of 
about half the lines. The Greek is per- 
fect, save for a few words at the very end. 

Attempts had been made to read the 
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ancient language of Egypt long before the 
discovery of the Rosetta Stone, but most 
of these attracted very little attention, and 
possess even less interest for us than they 
did for their contemporaries. But one 
name especially deserves mention. Zoega, 
a Danish scholar, in 1798, on the very eve 
of the discovery of the Rosetta Stone, sug- 
gested that the signs enclosed by ovals 
(usually called cartouches), with which 
nearly every Egyptian monument is cov- 
ered, were the names of kings; and he 
further contended, in opposition to the 
view then almost universally held, that 
many of the hieroglyphs were phonetic and 
not symbolic, that they expressed sounds 
and notideas. Both these views are now 
known to be correct. 

But great as had been the fascination of 
the mystic land of Egypt and its undeci- 
pherable monuments, that fascination was 
very greatly increased by the news that at 
last had been found a piece of Egyptian 
writing with a Greek interpretation. On 
its arrival in England a facsimile of the 
inscription was soon made, and the at- 
tempt to decipher the two Egyptian texts 
by the aid of the Greek was entered upon 
by many. Two false ideas, which then 
and for some years afterwards held firm 
possession of the minds of the students, 
combined to turn attention away from the 
hieroglyphic and towards the demotic 
text. Because the hieroglyphics consisted 
for the most part of easily recognizable 
representations of various objects, ani- 
mate and inanimaie, it was supposed that 
these must be entirely ideographic (that 
is, representing ideas); and because the 
demotic contained no recognizable repre- 
sentations of objects, it was supposed that 
that must be entirely phonetic. Egypto- 
logical research has proved both these 
ideas to be false. The hieroglyphic and 
demotic writing both contain phonetic and 
ideographic elements. But the learned 
world, notwithstanding the arguments of 
Zoega, being under the dominion of these 
twin errors, supposed that it would find a 
less formidable task in deciphering the 
phonetic than the ideographic version. As 
a result, considerable progress was made 
with the demotic portion, but we must 
leave this for the more interesting hiero- 
glyphic, the study of which ultimately 
took the lead. 

The first student who made any real 
progress was Thomas Young, an English 
physician. He started, like the rest, with 
the erroneous assumption that the hiero- 
glyphs were purely ideographic signs, a 
view which he never seems to have aban- 
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doned, except in one particular, until the 
truth had been demonstrated by the great 
Champollion. Young was led to the same 
conclusion as Zoega — that the ovals 
above mentioned contained the names of 
kings. He also argued that, as the king 
mentioned on the Rosetta Stone bore a 
Greek name, this name could only be 
transcribed into Egyptian by means of 
phonetic signs. He, therefore, identified 
the oval which occurs several times on 
the stone as containing the name Ptolemy. 
In this he was correct, but from this point 
he went almost entirely wrong. He iden- 
tified another royal oval at Karnak as that 
of Berenice, which turned out to be right, 
but his subsequent attempts were not des- 
tined to be so lucky. Altogether he as- 
signed conjectural values to about twenty 
royal ovals, but he read none correctly 
after that of Berenice. It would have 
been indeed marvellous if he had, seeing 
that he did not use the method of com- 
parison by which the key was ultimately 
found, and by which all subsequent prog- 
ress has been, and continues to be, made. 
His total results amounted to this, that he 
had identified the oval as the mark of a 
royal name, and had given the correct 
values for two ovals out of the scores upon 
the monuments. When once the Rosetta 


Stone was examined, it required but little 


acuteness to see from the continual recur- 
rence of the name of Ptolemy in the 
Greek and the oval in the hieroglyphs that 
the one was the equivalent of the other. 
Young really did no more than discover 
this fact. He could no more “read” the 
royal ovals than before, as is evident 
from his fearful blundering directly he 
attempted todoso. But Young must be 
credited with having recognized distinctly, 
at least as early as 1819, in his article in 
the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” the pho- 
netic nature of the signs in the cartouches. 
This conclusion was not reached by 
Champollion till 1822, and, indeed, in 1821 
he had maintained that the hieroglyphs do 
not represent sounds but things. Young 
also made some progress in determining 
the values of the individual signs in the 
names of Ptolemy and Berenice, but his 
results were only very partially correct. 
Thus, while it is impossible to admit the 
claim made for Young as the founder of 
the science of Egyptian interpretation, it 
must be conceded that he detected the 
phonetic element in the language some 
time before Champollion, and that prob- 
ably Champollion’s thoughts were put on 
the right track by the article of 1819, al- 
ready referred to. 
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It is remarkable that even this splendid 
genius, who at last found the solution of 
the great problem and made the records 
that had been dumb for so many centuries 
speak again, began with the same erro- 
neous notion as to the essentially different 
character of the hieroglyphic and demotic 
writing which had befogged Young and 
others. But he ultimately abandoned this 
view and set himself to determine the 
sounds of the hieroglyphic letters. He 
agreed with Young that the oval on the 
stone contained the name of Ptolemy, and 
he rightly concluded that in the royal 
ovals, containing as they do translitera- 
tions of names already known from other 
sources, must lie the key to the Egyptian 
phonetic system. But he also saw, what 
Young did not, that it was only by com- 
parison of various ovals that any real 
progress could be made. 

It is a singular result of the damage 
which the Rosetta Stone has sustained in 
the course of ages that there only remains 
upon it the cartouche of Ptolemy himself. 
It is evident from the Greek text that 
there occurred in the thirteen or fourteen 
lines of hieroglyphics wholly lost the 
names of Alexander, Berenice, and Arsi- 
noe, and in the missing portion of the 
existing eighth line the name of Arsinoe 
again occurred. Possibly, if these oppor- 
tunities for comparison had still remained 
upon the stone itself, Young might have 
been led into a more scientific and safer 
course than the one he actually adopted. 
However that may be, Champollion pro- 
ceeded to look for his materials for com- 
parison elsewhere. A small, obelisk (a 
model of which is now in the British Mu- 
seum) had been removed from Philz to 
his residence in Dorsetshire by Mr. 
William Bankes, who had caused fac- 
similes to be made and distributed. This 
obelisk has upon the base a Greek in- 
scription, mentioning Ptolemy and Cleo- 
patra, and on the shaft an Egyptian one. 
Champollion compared the two monu- 
ments, and found that one cartouche on 
the obelisk was the same as that on the 
Rosetta Stone, from which he concluded 
that the other was that of Cleopatra. 
This result, however interesting, could 
not by itself be made the means of any 
further advance. The one thing needful 
was to determine the values of the indi- 
vidual signs in eachoval. This was where 
the genius of Champollion so greatly ex- 
ceeded that of Young. On comparing the 
signs, he found that three were alike in 
each name and that they were in the exact 
positions they should be, assuming that 
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they corresponded to /, 0, and # respec- 
tively. The sign representing 7 was 
second in Cieopatra and fourth in Ptolemy, 
that representing o was fourth in Cleopatra 
and third in Ptolemy, that for f was fifth 
in Cleopatra and first in Ptolemy, while 
the sixth and ninth characters in Cleopatra, 
representing the two a’s, were alike. 
Stronger evidence of the truth of his hy- 
pothesis could scarcely be conceived. He 
now felt quite sure that these were indeed 
the names of Ptolemy and Cleopatra, and, 
transliterating the whole of the signs on 
this supposition, he obtained at one stroke 
the phonetic values of twelve hieroglyphs. 
Thus, Rosetta and Phile—the extreme 
north and the extreme south of Egypt — 
contributed to lay the foundation of the 
structure which Champollion was about to 
erect; and if fortune had been unkind in 
the way she had dealt with the Rosetta 
Stone, she had been exceedingly gracious 
in preserving such an important monument 
as the obelisk of Phila. Champollion next 
applied his method to a cartouche sup- 
posed to contain the name of Alexander. 
The signs init, the values of which he had 
already determined, corresponded with 
this name, and by transliterating the three 
unknown signs on the hypothesis of the 
name being really that of Alexander, he 
obtained also the values of these. Being 
once in the right path, it was easy to make 
progress in consequence of the large num- 
ber of names of Persian, Greek, and Ro- 
man rulers of Egypt, already well known 
from other sources, to be found on the mon- 
uments. So rapidly did the work proceed 
that, although Champollion had in 1821 an- 
nounced his adherence to the false theory 
of the ideographic character of the hiero- 
glyphs, he had by the end of 1822 not only 
abandoned this view, but was able to pub- 
lish his hieroglyphic alphabet, which be- 
came the basis of all further research. 

Comparing the methods of Young and 
Champollion, we see them to be essen- 
tially different. Both commenced by as- 
suming something. To find the key to 
any forgotten language something must 
beassumed. But whereas Young assumed 
the values of twenty royal ovals, and proved 
none, Champoliion only assumed the val- 
ues of two, and immediately made one 
confirm the other. This method of com- 
parison it was that gave the victory into 
Champollion’s hands. 

But Champollion, great as he was, did 
not fully grasp the true phonetic structure 
of the language. He had gradually built 
up an alphabet of nearly two hundred 
signs, and to these his pupil, Salvolini, 
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had added nearly one hundred more 
Thus there were about three hundred signs 
for fifteen sounds, or nearly twenty for 
each sound. A young German scholar, 
Lepsius, show2d in 1837 that, while these 
signs are all phonetic, only a small num- 
ber (thirty-four) are alphabetic. The 
others he relegated to the class of syllab- 
ics. A syllabic sign is, as its name im- 
plies, one that expresses a syllable, instead 
of the simple sound expressed by a letter. 
But their essential peculiarity is that cer- 
tain signs are strictly appropriated to cer- 
tain words, and cannot be interchanged 
with others, even though expressing ex- 
actly the same sound. The alphabetic 
characters, on the other hand, can be used 
wherever their sound is required to be 
represented. 

The views now generally accepted as to 
the structure of the language are substan- 
tially those laid down by Lepsius in 1837. 
Some of the signs have been removed from 
the alphabetics to the syllabics, and vice 
versa ; the values of some syliabics have 
varied from time to time, and, of course, 
new knowledge has been continually 
added. But the broad outlines remain 
the same; the constituent elements of the 
language that he recognized then are the 
same as those recognized to-day. 

So far we have dealt only with the dis- 
covery of the phonetic portion of the old 
Egyptian language; but it is obvious that 
this by itself would never enable us to 
read the inscriptions. Todo so we must 
know not only the sounds but the mean- 
ings of the words. It is somewhat re- 
markable that many of those who have 
written on the Egyptian language have 
entirely passed over this part of the sub- 
ject. For the purpose of the interpreta- 
tion of the texts, Champollion made an 
assumption, which, although not strictly 
accurate, was sufficiently so to guide him 
in the main to correct conclusions. He 
assumed that Coptic was ancient Egyptian 
written in Greek letters. He also very 
soon discovered that the phonetic groups 
were followed by ideographic signs. 
These signs are of two classes — ideo- 
grams and determinatives. A determina- 
tive represents a class of ideas, such as 
the skin of an animal placed after the 
name of a quadruped, and the famous 
oval, supposed to be an elongated signet- 
ring, which determines a hieroglyphic 
group as the name of some king, but not 
of any particular king. An ideogram, on 
the other hand, represents a single idea, 
as the figure of a cat placed after the word 
for that animal. This gave Champollion 




















two methods of determining the meanings 
of Egyptian words. He could transliter- 
ate them and compare them with similar 
Coptic words, and he could check the 
meanings thus ascertained by the ideo- 
graphic signs following the phonetics. In 
the case of words appearing on the Ro- 
setta Stone he had the additional advan- 
tage of comparison with the Greek. But 
the Jatter is not by any means so valuable 
as commonly supposed. It is nota literal 
translation of the Egyptian text, and the 
number of words that exactly correspond 
in the two versions is small. Substan- 
tially, the means by which Champollion 
worked in the early days were the Coptic 
(of which he was a consummate master) 
and the ideographic signs. But a new 
method soon presented itself. The words 
whose meanings had been provisionally 
determined from the Coptic were found to 
occur on the monuments, sometimes in 
one combination, sometimes in another, 
and the comparison of these either con- 
firmed the original rendering or suggested 
some other. Thus, by comparing the 
texts with the Coptic and with one another, 
Champollion gradually built up his vocab- 
ulary and grammar, as he had before built 
up his alphabet. 

But it is not to be supposed that Cham- 
pollion’s results were perfect. Undoubt- 
edly he attached too much value to the 
Coptic; and this was, perhaps, inevitable 
under the circumstances. If Champollion 
had not been the great Coptic scholar he 
was, he could never have laid the founda- 
tion of Egyptian research. Coptic is, 
beyond a doubt, the representative of 
Egyptian, in the same sense that French 
is the representative of Latin; but it is 
not true that Coptic is ancient Egyptian 
written in Greek letters. Hence, the sim- 
ple method, at first favored by Champol- 
lion, of transliterating the Egyptian and 
then translating as a Coptic text, will not 
give absolutely correct results. But the 
meanings of many words can be very 
fairly obtained from the Coptic, especially 
with the help of the ideographic signs, 
just as the meanings of many Latin words 
might be obtained from the French, if the 
knowledge of Latin should be unfortu- 
nately lost. This was essential as a 
groundwork. But a sufficient number of 
words being translated in this way, the 
comparison of texts becomes the great 
instrument of advance. Coptic at the 


present day occupies a very subordinate 
position in the discussions of Egyptolo- 
gists; it is used as an auxiliary to other 
arguments ; but he who should attempt to 
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translate primarily by its aid would be re- 
garded as very far behind the present 
state of knowledge. The last man of any 
note who used this method was the late 
Samuel Sharpe. On the discovery, in 
1867, of the Decree of Canopus, a simi- 
lar trilingual inscription to the Rosetta 
Stone, he published a translation in which 
he determines the meaning of each word 
by reference to the Coptic, with an occa- 
sional glance at the Greek, purposely 
leaving out of account parallel passages 
on other monuments, To take note of 
these, he says, would be to translate égno- 
tum per ignotius. If this were so, it is 
difficult to see that any value whatever 
could be attached to Egyptian research. 
If upwards of forty years of labor had 
produced results so unsatisfactory as this, 
it was surely time to throw Champollion’s 
system aside entirely. As a matter of 
fact, the meanings of most of the words 
and phrases had been quite sufficiently 
determined long before the discovery of 
the Decree of Canopus. If, indeed, the 
Greek text of that decree had contradicted 
what Sharpe calls the “ orthodox ” render- 
ing of the hieroglyphs, it would have been 
necessary to recast the received system. 
But it does not. When we have a trans- 
lation not only agreeing in its general 
sense with the Greek text, but consistent 
also with a reasonable interpretation of 
other monuments, it is surely to be pre- 
ferred to one got up from the Coptic 
merely to fit the known meaning of that 
particular decree, with a studious disre- 
gard of any other Egyptian writing what- 
ever. 

It would scarcely be appropriate here 
to enter into any extended defence of the 
commonly received views as to the inter- 
pretation of Egyptian texts, but a few 
words may not be out of place. It is 
obvious that Egyptian is not known in 
the same sense as the classical languages 
— that is, by a continuous tradition. It is 
also true that the fundamental assump- 
tions on which the whole system was 
reared do not admit of any direct and in- 
dependent proof. Why, then, does the 
whole learned world rely upon the trans- 
lations furnished by the students of Egyp- 
tology? The only possible answer is, 
that every translation confirms every other. 
It would be comparatively easy to invent 
a plausible translation of one single text 
without any real knowledge of the Jan- 
guage; but that men should invent a 
grammar and vocabulary that will translate 
every text, and yet that every translation 
should be wrong, is inconceivable. We 
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may adopt here Mr. Le Page Renouf’s 
argument in his conclusive reply to Sir 
G. C. Lewis. Suppose a Latin scholar 
were to go to some distant portion of the 
earth’s surface, where Latin had never 
been heard of, and were to teach it to the 
natives. He might never tell them how 
he himself had learned it; they might not 
know anything about the continuous tra- 
dition ; they might rot even know whether 
it were a living language or a dead one. 
What guarantee would they have that they 
really knew the Latin language? None, 
but the one and all-sufficient fact that the 
knowledge imparted to them enabled them 
to understand any Latin author that they 
attempted to read. 


From Good Words. 
THE CHARTERHOUSE OF TYROL. 


BY MARGARET HOWITT. 


WHEN Bruno, in the eleventh century, 
fled from the crimes and excesses of man- 
kind to dedicate himself to the service of 
God and the salvation of his soul, he was 
joined by six like-minded companions ; 
and they journeying to Hugh, Bishop of 
Grenoble, who was an ardent lover of soli- 
tude and contemplation, were led by him 
into a savage mountain regicn in his dio- 
cese. Here they built an oratory and 
separate cells in the year 1084; and this 
secluded settlement gaining the name of 
Chartreuse from the district in which it 
was situated, has conferred the same 
appellation on all other subsequent mon- 
asteries of this most austere order; in 
English corrupted into Charterhouse, in 
German into Karthause. 

Heinrich, Earl of Tyrol, introduced in 
the fourteenth century the sons of St. 
Bruno into his principality, and in so 
doing, could not have fixed on a locality 
more suited to their taste and mode of life 
than the upland Schnalserthal. This 
lofty, narrow valley, hemmed in by a series 
of serrated mountains, is entered at the 
distance of a three hours’ drive from Me- 
ran by a terrific defile, and then ever 
ascending between precipices, ends at an 
altitude of six thousand feet near a vast 
treeless wilderness of perpetual snow and 
ice. 

On January 25, 1326, joyfully and out of 
pure love to the Carthusians, so the old 
deed assures us, Heinrich bestowed on 
them his two farms at Korf for the site of 
the monastery, adding for its maintenance 
his castle of Schnals with all its appurte- 
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nances, fifteen farms, important rights of 
fishing, exemption from taxation, and 
many other privileges, all which gifts and 
grants he entrusted to “Brother Gott- 
fried,” prior of Mauerbach, who was to 
erect the monastery after the manner of 
the order. 

This “ Brother Gottfried ” was the supe- 
rior of a Carthusian monastery which Hein- 
rich’s well-beloved nephew, Friedrich of 
Austria, had erected in his dominions. 
Both these princely founders had been 
prisoners of war under the German em- 
peror, and during their joint captivity had 
been strengthened and consoled by Gott- 
fried; he was, moreover, a peacemaker, 
whose wise conciliatory measures con- 
tributed to the release of Friedrich. 

The monastery in Austria was dedicated 
to All Saints ; that in Tyrol to St. Michael 
and All Angels, and this has led to the 
acclivity on which it is situated acquiring 
the beautiful name of All Angels’ Mount. 
Korf lay between two and three hours’ 
walk up the valley, on the broad sloping 
shoulder of a great mountain, surrounded 
by vast and melancholy larch woods, and 
from its elevation of 4,625 feet buried for 
many long winter months in snow. 

On January 25, 1332, Gottfried’s under- 
taking was completed and the monastery 
formally opened ; and then began that life 
of prayer, hard work, and self-abnegation, 
which, by a curious coincidence, lasted 
exactly four hundred and fifty years ; for 
on January 25, 1782, the Emperor Joseph 
II. of Austria, having decided to abolish 
all contemplative monasteries, signed the 
decree for its dissolution. Yet even to 
the present day the well-built fabric of 
Prior Gottfried testifies to his care and 
skill. 

It was a single, not double Charterhouse, 
that is to say, one especially adapted to 
the requirements of twelve anchorites and 
a prior. On three sides rise lofty battle- 
mented walls with loop-holes, suggestive 
of the unruly age of its construction. 
Within, surrounded by a broad band of 
meadow-land, stands the great oblong 
quadrangle, which has cloisters giving 
access to twelve little houses. Ten of 
these are quite detached, and are separated 
by their walled gardens, whilst two are 
built on to the large block of buildings 
terminating the quadrangle on the north 
side. This block comprised the convent- 
church, the sacristy, chapter-house, refec- 
tory — where on festivals the monks dined 
together — the library, guest-chambers, 
and some official residences. As Earl 
Heinrich bestowed the entire jurisdiction 
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of the monastery lands on the Carthusians, 
a secular judge had also to be located on 
the premises. His house, with that of 
the prior, faced a large outer court, and 
commanded all the busy external monastic 
life, for adjoining this court were the 
dwellings of the bumbailiff, of the miller, 
and the other numerous retainers and 
menials, together with the stables and 
barns. 

The prior was the greatest man in 
Schnalserthal, and much occupied with 
temporal affairs. His brethren gave 
themselves up to prayer and labor, each 
pursuing in the solitude of his cell some 
fine art or handicraft, which, combined 
with the solaces of religion and outdoor 
exercise, preserved him from gloom or 
low spirits ; and traces still remain of this 
rule of life. An old cupboard, adorned 
with carved pilasters, acanthus leaves, and 
inlaid work, and furnished with solid metal 
hinges, testifies to the aptitude of one such 
recluse. The great clock in the Capuchin 
monastery at Schlanders came from this 
Karthause. A friend of mine owns a beau- 
tifully finished timepiece with carefully 
painted figures of the Archangel Michael, 
St. Bruno and St. Hugh of Grenoble, that 
was made in one of these cells; whilst the 
most valuable old books and manuscripts 
in the public library at Innsbruck were ac- 
quired by the spoliation of the monastery. 

The cell of the Carthusian was a com- 
pact little house, containing a vestibule, 
study, bedroom, small kitchen, and a 
spacious attic most convenient for the 
storing away of implements and _ handi- 
works. All these habitations faced the 
south, and were well wainscoted, and 
heated in winter by large stoves, and pos- 
sessed an abundant flow of the purest 
water. Twocells remain precisely as in 
the monastic days, and on the high roof, 
made purposely steep to prevent the snow 
from accumulating, the original shingles 
lie straight, compact, and well fitting, 
needing no big stones, as on all the more 
modern and flatter roofs, to keep the 
loosely laid and much warped pieces of 
wood from being blown away by the wind; 
and to one of these tall roofs the ladder is 
still attached, reaching to the summit, to 
be used in case of fire. On most of the 
houses the old sun-dials remain, and in 
one garden, at least, the huge bare wooden 
cross, that has inspired more than one 
monk, as he paced to and fro or tilled the 
soil, with salutary thoughts of redemption. 

First-rate gardeners were these Carthu- 
sians, creating a demand for their carna- 
tions in the then most distant city of 
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Vienna, and making apples and pears to 
ripen on heights where they no longer 
grow; and in one garden there still lingers 
on a root of angelica, dating from the time 
of “the good old gentlemen,” as the 
present owner says. 

The rations of each monk were brought 
him once a day, and the cupboard-like 
passages in the wall, near the entrance of 
every cell, are still extant, through which 
it was supplied. Some aged inhabitants 
remember in their childhood wooden ham- 
mers lying in these wainscoted receptacles, 
with which the lay-brother knocked to an- 
nounce his arrival, 

Besides reciting portions of the divine 
Office in their cells, the monks went to the 
choir for.mass and vespers and to sing 
matins and lauds at midnight; and as the 
church was terribly cold in winter, they 
wore, a great part of the year, over their 
white flannel habits, big mantles of black 
sheepskins, the shaggy wool on the out- 
side. Very strange and weird therefore 
must their aspect have been when, thus 
attired, they monotonously intoned in long- 
drawn-out syllables the portentous themes, 
death and judgment, heaven and hell, in 
the gloom of night. On one such occa- 
sion the occupants of the two cells in the 
south cloister, returning from the noctur- 
nal service, found that their abodes had 
been completely swept away by an ava- 
lanche. 

The handsome church is now a cow- 
house and barn, and the beautiful white 
marble pavement of the sanctuary, rudely 
broken into fragments, serves as doorsteps 
and hearth-stones for the present Kar- 
thausers. At the dissolution a chapel for 
the menials, built in the outer wall, was 
chosen for the future parish church, be- 
cause, being smaller, it would, cost less to 
keep in repair. But indeed over the en- 
tire locality Ichabod is written in legible 
characters. 

Joseph the Second had no use for the 
monastery when he had turned out its 
possessors, so after various vicissitudes it 
was sold by the government in 1794 for an 
old song. A speculator purchased it and 
speedily amassed money by putting’ it up 
to auction in lots, From 1795 the sales 
went briskly forward, the cells and large 
rooms being bought separately by peas- 
ants. Thus at the close of the century 
forty families were occupying the space of 
the former inmates, and every hole and 
corner of precincts set apart for single 
blessedness, silent study, and prayer, be- 
gan to swarm with a conjugal population 
allied to squalor and ignorance. 
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The farms under the Carthusian juris- 
diction being secular possessions and thus 
subject to the military levy did not share 
the fate of the monastery, for Joseph’s 
real aim had been to procure more sol- 
diers; and the soil specially cultivated by 
the monks, and which was sold with the 
buildings, did not contain sufficient acres 
to enable each purchaser to carry out the 
highest wish of a Tyroler peasant, that of 
living by the produce of his land. Thus 
the buyers had to increase their income 
by some trade, causing Karthaus, as the 
village was called, to remain the chief 
locality in Schnalserthal, for here lives the 
doctor, the veterinary surgeon, the tailor, 
shoemaker, weaver, and the general dealer 
for the whole country-side. 

As the dwellings had of necessity to be 
enlarged, we find an additional story, or 
else a partition constructed of the poorest 
lath and clay cement, or of the very com- 
bustible pine, supplementing Brother 
Gottfried’s substantial masonry; some 
tenements having outside galleries of the 
same wood. The barns and stalls, partially 
dating from the original foundation, are 
large and chiefly of pine wood. These 
barns in autumn are crammed with hay, 
corn, and fodder, all the hay going at once 
into the barns, for the Tyrolese do not 
make ricks out of doors as we do. 

You would think that here were sufficient 
elements of combustion to cause great 
precaution on the part of the closely packed 
inhabitants, but on the contrary, as if these 
inflammable substances were not enough, 
they add their great stores of winter fire- 
wood. It is cutin lengths of about a yard, 
placed endways against the sides of the 
houses, and reaching to the roofs, blocks 
up the cloisters, which now form the vil- 
lage street. Moreover, huge stacks and 
immense piles of dry timber are stored up 
everywhere, in the great outer court, in 
the passages, the cloisters, alleys, gardens, 
and under fences. The Karthausers have 
thus a preparation for a conflagration, as 
it would seem, that at any moment may 
break out with a fury and rapidity which 
not even the abundant supply of water 
could control. Yet in the minds of these 
good but dull mortals, who plod on day by 
day at their agrarian labors much as their 
oxen do, it seems impossible to awaken 
any alarm. They live and eat by force of 
habit, are, in fact, upright, moral human 
machines. 

Mgr. Valussi, Prince-Bishop of Trent, 
said to these worthy souls assembled in 
their church on the morning of August 21, 
1891: “ You are ina peculiar, probably a 
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unique position, that of living in a village 
that was once a monastery. Formerly 
this spot was holy ground, consecrated to 
prayer and meditation. That time of sol- 
emn dedication has ceased. The church 
is desecrated, the cells abandoned to other 
than their original purpose. Yet though 
this Mount of Angels has changed its 
character, the aim of the monks should 
still be fulfilled. You, too, can be a pray- 
ing people. Here in this lofty solitude, 
in this ancient sanctuary, you may well 
carry out the Apostle’s injunction, when 
he says: ‘I will therefore that men pray 
everywhere, lifting up holy hands.’ Moses 
went up into the mount and remained alone 
with God in prayer for forty days; and 
when he came down his face shone. If 
we pray steadfastly our countenances will 
likewise be illuminated ; for the virtue in 
an individual shines forth in his face. 
But human weakness makes it difficult 
persistently to converse with Christ. The 
Apostles asked the Lord to teach them to 
pray, and we must do the same, for to 
pray properly is a great art.” 

It was the prince-bishop’s first visit to 
this remote portion of his mountain dio- 
cese. Suffering from vertigo, although 
still in the prime of life, he had been car- 
ried in a chair up the steep bridle-path by 
some of the stalwart guides, followed by 
his personal attendants and the local clergy 
on mules. As he reached the first tri- 
umphal arch, erected in his honor on the 
outskirts of Karthaus, and saw amongst 
the kneeling population the white caps of 
three daughters of St. Vincent de Paul, 
encircled by a group of little children, 
he joyfully exclaimed in a clear voice: 
“ What! Sisters of Charity up here. It 
delights me!” and then raising his hand, 
he blessed them. 

And very soon, when his clerical col- 
leagues were otherwise engaged, just 
when he was least expected, but on that 
account doubly welcome, he entered the 
cottage-hospital, and once more blessing 
the sisters, asked them to take him to 
their inmates and show him everything. 
He stepped into the larder, and said, in a 
tone of regret and surprise : “ How empty ! 
No, this is sad! My daughters, you take 
wine?” 

“No, Princely Grace.” 

“ Then I hope you have meat!” 

* Sometimes a little dried meat, Princely 
Grace. But indeed we are quite happy 
and content on potatoes and milk.” 

“Who is responsible for this state of 
things ?” asked the bishop in a troubled 
tone. “Is it the parish?” 




















“Qh! Princely Grace, the parish is 
laden with debt and cannot support us. 
It is we who have to help the parish.” 

Then pursuing his anxious inquiries the 
prince-bishop learnt from another inmate, 
not from these modest, retiring women, 
how seven years ago two of these sisters 
—Hadriana and Diomira — had been 
summoned hither by the poor parish 
priest, and an old well-to-do peasant, who, 
feeling he was dying, wished to be prop- 
erly tended in his last hours, and to be- 
queath his property as a permanent sick- 
fund for his neighbors in Schnalserthal. 
On their arrival, however, he had recov- 
ered, and needed his money for himself. 
Thus left in the lurch, they would have 
returned to their convent at Innsbruck, but 
for the entreaties of the Schnalserthal 
clergy to aid them in ameliorating the 
condition of their rustic flocks. 

With the sanction, therefore, of the 
mother-general, herself a remarkable ex- 
ample of self-sacrifice for the sick and 
destitute, Sister Diomira had speedily all 
the neglected children under her wing; 
whilst Sister Hadriana made the long- 
stretching valley, with all its stupendous 
heights and depths, the wards of her hos- 
pital. They had arrived on the festival of 
St. Bruno, October 6th, and soon it was 
cruel winter weather, yet day by day this 
sick-nurse voluntarily visited a distant 
mountain chalet to terd Barbara Nit- 
schler, a bedridden girl. Down the steep, 
ice-bound ravine she clambers, crosses 
the now sullen river, mounts a snow-clad 
acclivity only again to plunge into a sec- 
ond chasm, traverses a frozen stream, then 
ascends a jagged mountain. Climbing 
from rock to rock, now holding on by the 
prickly, congealed bushes, now taking off 
her shoes for safety, she creeps up a wall 
of ice ; she steps back, she tears her habit, 
then, regaining her balance, scales a 
beetling crag, until, holding on by the 
splintered rocks and rounding a jutting 
precipice, she stands, after two hours of 
the greatest physical exertion, on the steep, 
slippery, snow-covered fields of the chalet. 
She quietly and cheerfully enters the 
chamber where she has been most anx- 
iously expected, and alleviates the inva- 
lid’s sufferings, until the sun, dropping 
behind a distant ridge of snow, warns her 
to commence the perilous descent. Week 
by week this superhuman energy went on, 
until Hadriana’s health and strength suc- 
cumbing, both sisters decided to have 
Barbara brought to them and place her in 
the bed lent them for their own use. 

But he who feeds the vultures never for- 
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sakes his doves, and at this crisis the 
divine arm was stretched out to help his 
handmaids. Heaven only knows the pri- 
vations, the courage and endurance of 
these ministering women that first winter; 
but a faint echo of it had reached Meran, 
causing an English lady, the late Miss 
Alice Panton, to visit them, make their 
need known to others, and herself anony- 
mously purchase for them a house. 

Under a roof of their own, matters be- 
gan to mend. An old widower brought 
his goats and his other goods and chattels, 
and came to live and die with them. An 
old woman came likewise, bringing her 
spinning-wheel; other solitary, decrepit 
mortals asked to be taken in, throwing 
their little all into the common stock. 
Sickly, deserted children were placed con- 
fidingly in the tender arms of the sisters. 
And although the adults did their best to 
help, an aged man busily turning the churn 
or the coffee-mill (its chief contents being 
roasted barley), and another expending his 
feeble strength in cutting herbage for the 
cow it soon became needful to have a 
third sister in the kitchen. 

The present representatives of the chief 
characters in the old chronicles of Kar- 
thaus are inspired with a warm interest 
on behalf of these sisters. The emperor 
of Austria and other members of the im- 
perial family have by their generous 
co-operation just secured to the hospital 
some near-lying most sunny and fertile 
fields, with a water-mill for grinding the 
barley and rye; and the monks of the 
Grande Chartreuse, recognizing in these 
Sisters of Charity worthy successors of 
their fallen brethren, sent them last No- 
vember a bank-note of a thousand francs 
towards supplying the house with water, 
as well as making an outdoor enclosure — 
requisites which the premises did not 
possess, from having originally been the 
dwelling of the dairy maids, and conse- 
quently without the precincts. 

But now we may be permitted to follow 
the prince-bishop back to the church. He 
kneels before the altar sunk in prayer; 
the building is filled with silent worship- 
pers, consisting chiefly of men and women 
from distant mountain-sides and high- 
lying, lateral valleys, who have brought 
hither their god-children for confirmation, 
whilst close to the bishop’s feet stand 
uncompromisingly erect a male and female 
tourist. He is in shirt-sleeves, with a 
bundle strapped to his back, she likewise 
carrying a pack, and with the skirt of her 
gown pinned round her waist. So they 
remain stiff and stationary for ten minutes, 
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picturesque representatives of an impor- 
tant feature of this mountain life, the vis- 
itors. Then they step out of doors, to 
continue their sight-seeing along the great 
highway over the Alps, for the Schnalser- 
thal has become a starting-point for the 
Oetzthal glaciers, that world of snow and 
ice already mentioned. 

A favorite excursion is over the Hoch 
Joch to Vent, in the Oetzthal, returning 
by the Nieder Joch. Across this Hoch 
Joch — which is really the lowest of these 
two passes, and therefore its name a mis- 
nomer —sledges can be used, but most of 
the tourists prefer walking over the solid 
snow. 

In the summer months a procession of 
pedestrians daily traverses these passes 
in pouring rain and calm sunshine. They 
come and go in Schnals with July and 
August, individually unknown and soon 
forgotten, yet now and then making their 
mark. Three years since it was a plucky 
old lady of eighty-five who successfully 
accomplished the tour on foot, and this 
year it has been a little girl of eight who 
has done the same. 


From The National Review. 
PATCHWORK IN BLACK AND WHITE. 


Most of us who have travelled know 
the feeling, half of sadness, half of regret, 
overlying the remembrance of some lovely 
scene which we may never see again. Our 
thoughts carry us rapidly across thousands 
of miles of sparkling water to some golden 
tropic land, clothed in its robe of brilliant 
green, bathed in the light of a glorious 
sun, and splendid with flowers, where the 
mountains, covered with waving palms, 
slope down to glittering waves which curl 
over on the hot, sandy beach, and all 
around is light, color, motion, beauty. 

Or perhaps, these same thoughts have 
conveyed us thither by night, to see the 
great stately trees throwing their black 
shadows along the ground, making the sil- 
ver light softer and stronger by contrast, 
while the clash of palm leaves just stirred 
by the night wind, the sound of the surf 
on the distant coral reef, and the quiet 
chirp of the little tree toads, breaks the 
fragrant stillness ; and then there arises a 
longing, sad and strong, to see once more 
those beauties of night and day so indel- 
ibly impressed on our memories. 

Perhaps there are few parts of the 
world boasting of more beautiful scenery 
than some of the West Indian islands, 
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| which it was my good fortune to visita 


year or so ago. We were combining busi- 
ness with pleasure, as a certain sugar 
estate required a little looking after, and 
stood in need of the master’s eye. , 

How different it all is from the old days 
when the very name of a West Indian 
planter was synonymous with health and 
opulence, and West Indian heiresses were 
indemand! A sugar estate is a very dif- 
ferent affair nowadays, and, in bad years, 
is apt to run the unfortunate owner into 
debt. Owing to the difficulty of finding a 
market, a good deal of land has gone out 
of cultivation, and, with sugar fetching 
only from £11 to £12 a hogshead, there 
is not much margin for profit. Of course, 
the enormous depreciation (for twenty 
years ago it fetched from £20 to £25 a 
hogshead) is caused by the bounties 
granted to sugar growers in other coun- 
tries. 

By far the greater part of West Indian 
sugar is sold in America. In England 
there is now hardly any market at all, and 
much distress was caused about the year 
1883 by the closing of the sugar refineries 
in London, Bristol, and Greenock, by 
which thousands of men were thrown out 
of work. Whether it is a good thing to 
abolish an industry once so important, and 
practically to ruin one of our colonies, is a 
question I cannot pretend to discuss. 
Of course, the great argument in favor of 
beetroot sugar is its cheapness; but this 
is fully compensated for by the superior 
sweetness of the cane sugar. This fact 
was impressed on our minds in a very 
homely way the first day we were in the 
West Indies. Having sugared our tea in 
the same generous proportions as at home, 
we found it quite undrinkably sweet, mere 
syrup, in fact, and were careful thencefor- 
ward to handle the sugar-bowl in a more 
gingerly manner. 

“Our oldest colony ” (as the people of 
the islands proudly call themselves) are a 
good deal distressed and disheartened at 
the outlook, and their eyes are longingly 
turned towards the mother country in the 
hope of some assistance; for there seems 
nothing to take the place of sugar, and no- 
body has capital enough to embark in an 
entirely new enterprise. In Jamaica a 
good deal is done in the way of cattle and 
horse-breeding ; but in most of the islands 
the want of pasture makes this impossible. 
Tea and coffee grow well; but Ceylon is 
first in the field. Cocoa is in the same 
case. Spices have been suggested ; but 
the market would soon be overstocked if 
the whole colony turned its attention to 
































them. In short, it seems as if, unless 
the American market continues to hold 
good, almost the whole of our West Indian 
possessions must eventually pass out of 
cultivation. In many of the islands the 
want of roads is a very serious drawback. 
In Domenica, for example, cultivation is 
cut short not very far inland by the diffi- 
culties of getting the sugar, when made, 
down to the harbor. St. Lucia suffered 
in the same way; but, now that troops are 
stationed there, this, no doubt, will be 
remedied to some extent. 

The expenses of farming a sugar estate 
are considerable. The cost of producing 
each hogshead is about £8, and then there 
is the freight to England. In many cases 
money to work the farm is advanced by 
London firms on the security of the crop, 
and is paid off, with interest, when the 
sugar is sold. Many mules and other cat- 
tle are maintained on each estate; but, as 
they live on the tops of the cane, chopped 
and mixed with maize, the cost of their 
keep is not great. The ever-useful cane, 
after it has been crushed, and the juice 
extracted, is used for the engine furnace, 
and also ploughed in as manure, for which 
purpose, too, a good many pigeon peas are 
grown. In Barbadoes literally every spare 
inch of ground is cultivated. Whereso- 
ever a few scanty blades of grass appear a 
wretcned sheep or goat is tethered. The 
sheep and the goats, by the way, resemble 
each other curiously. Both are thin, leggy 
creatures covered with scanty reddish 
hair; and the sheep are destitute of wool. 

My first West Indian dinner, which I 
ate at the Ice House in Barbadoes, was 
a memorable experience. It comprised, 
among other strange delicacies, flying fish, 
which are excellent, and vegetables and 
fruits which werenot. Afterwards, sitting 
out in the balcony, and watching the ever- 
shifting scene below, we seemed trans- 
ported to some great playhouse, as the 
lights from shops and windows glanced 
over the dusky crowd, gleaming on their 
white garments, on the bright handker- 
chiefs twisted round the women’s heads, 
and flashing back from brilliant teeth and 
rolling eyes, while the singing, whistling, 
laughing, dancing, and chattering, made 
an unfamiliar uproar of merriment. Pres- 
ently a black man, clothed in spotless 
white, approached our balcony, and be- 
gan to whistle marvellously. Air after 
air, hymns, songs from operas, many of 
them full of intricate shakes and runs, 
were faultlessly rendered; and now and 
again a bystander would join in with a 
second, or some of the audience take part 
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in a chorus. The women stood around, 
listening, their baskets of green or golden 
oranges on their heads, their white skirts 
throwing back the lamplight which shone 
from the lower windows of our hotel, 
while farther off in the dusk the busy 
crowd hurried to and fro, and now and 
then from the harbor came the measured 
chant of sailors weighing anchor, or the 
monotonous plash of oars. 

The blacks are not a prepossessing 
people.. Their great merit appears to be 
their cheerful, good-tempered dispositions, 
Life to them seems made up of dance and 
song and basking in the sun, tempered by 
much rum. There is something rather 
attractive about them just at first. The 
black, round, shining face gazes at you 
solemnly, until suddenly, without warning, 
the grave expression breaks into such a 
broad grin, such a display of dazzling 
teeth, such a roll of the large round eyes, 
that you also must needs laugh and join 
in the merriment like a child, not knowing 
why. As a race, the blacks do not im- 
prove upon acquaintance. Some of the 
servants have a dog-like fidelity to their 
masters; but, as in England, the days of 
attached retainers are dying out, and the 
new generation is in no way equal to the 
old. They are lazy, greedy, dishonest, 
fond of rum, and lack all reasoning power. 
They dislike regular work, and, having 
earned a dollar or two, live in the lap of 
luxury until it becomes necessary to work 
again. A pennyworth of salt fish and a 
penny “bread” (loaf) suffice the family 
for a day. The hut, which is about the 
size of a large rabbit-hutch, and, like it, 
stands on four short legs, is generally 
placed near a bread-fruit tree; there is a 
tiny patch of garden, in which sweet pota- 
toes grow. Clothing costs little(a lady in 
one of the islands clothes four families 
for tos.a year). Thus, life is easy; and 
the whole family squat round the hut 
under the trees in great comfort ; the cook- 
ing, eating, and even the mysteries of the 
toilette being generally performed in pub- 
lic. 

This childlike and irresponsible race 
has been found quite unequal to the nec- 
essary regular work, and has been to a 
great extent replaced by coolies, who are 
steady and sober workmen. With their 
straight features, stately walk, and grave 
manners, coolies present a remarkable 
contrast to the blacks, and seem to havea 
great contempt for them. I have seen a 
coolie watching a company of dancing and 
gibbering niggers with the deepest scorn. 
The two races never amalgamate. The 
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differences, moral and physical, are too 
great. There is always a subdued ill- 
feeling between them ; for on the one hand 
we have a race of extravagant, drunken, 
pleasure-loving, and superstitious men, 
and on the other a thrifty, sober, serious, 
and religious people. 

Our first feeling on seeing the estate we 
had come so far to visit was one of disap- 
pointment. We saw a wooden house 
standing in the middle of a circle of sheds 
and outhouses, and surrounded by acres 
of waving cane. Apart from three or four 
tall, melancholy palms in front of the 
dwelling, every tree had been cut down; 
and there was an utter absence of all other 
vegetation. Things, it was obvious, were 
managed on strict utilitarian principles, 
and on a well-conducted sugar estate no 
shrub or flower ventures to raise its use- 
less head. The canes were being brought 
into the yards in carts drawn by long 
strings of mules or of oxen, harnessed one 
in front of the other, each attended by two 
or three drivers, armed with long whips, 
which cracked formidably. The noise of 
the engine, the shouts of the men, the 
stampede of animals, and the ceaseless 
jabber of shrill voices, rendered it nearly 
impossible for us to make ourselves heard ; 
but, fortunately, the overseer advanced 
and dispersed the niggers, who had hur- 
ried up in troops, burning with curiosity 
to see us. 

We had afterwards, of course, opportu- 
nities to compare the different methods of 
sugar-making, and came to the conclusion, 
as everybody must, that for those who 
have capital to lay out on their estates the 
method which is best and cheapest in the 
end is to put up entirely new machinery, 
and to produce crystallized sugar, which 
still commands a fair price. The cost of 
this method is so great that very few peo- 
ple have been able to adopt it. Accord- 
ing to the usual and old-fashioned method, 
after the sugar has been sufficiently boiled 
and cleared, the molasses drain out from 
the hogshead, a process which occupies 
weeks and leaves the common brown (or 
Muscovado) sugar remaining; but centrif- 
ugal machinery separates them in a few 
minutes, and the crystallized sugar is 
ready for shipment a few days after the 
cutting of the canes. 

The overseer died of a chill after a few 
hours’ illness; and while talking to the 
blacks about it I learned some of their 
superstitions. They told me that the over- 
seer’s jumbi (spirit) would return and walk 
about the yard. Such of the men as had 
the gift of seeing jumbis would speak to 
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him and say, “ Go to your rest.” On the 
third night after a death, the bed ir which 
the dead person usually slept is made 
ready and left empty, and the jumbi comes 
home to sleep in it. Thereafter, unless 
he intends to become a regular nocturnal 
wanderer, he is generally not seen again. 
No negro will ever venture out alone after 
dusk. He is afraid of meeting one of the 
spirits, which, they say, are constantly to 
be seen. The whites naturally affect an 
extreme contempt for this superstition ; 
but I could not help thinking that some 
of them who had lived a long time in that 
part of the world had become slightly in- 
fected with the curious belief. The jumbi, 
however, sinks into comparative insignifi- 
cance by the side of the “round”—a 
creature something between a dog and a 
calf, which sits at night on a stone, if it 
can find one conveniently situated at cross- 
roads, and springs on the back of the 
passer-by. On the subject of rounds the 
blacks are not communicative. The ter- 
ror of the ghastly apparitions is too deep- 
seated. Many niggers profess to have 
interviewed jumbis ; but I never met one 
who would admit having seen a round. 

I often wondered why the songs of the 
West Indian negroes are so very inferior 
to those attributed to the negroes of the 
States. Here, instead of touching and 
pathetic words, we usually have an in- 
congruous and senseless jumble. I lis- 
tened in vain for the “Swannee River,” 
“The Old Folks at Home,” and other 
ditties which we consider as of negro ori- 
gin. Inthe West Indies the songs usually 
consist of gibberish such as this : — 


I have a cock, and the cock pleaseth me; 
I feed my cock under yonder green tree. 
(Chorus.) 
And the cock says ‘* Cock-e-ree-co! ’’ 


I have a hen and the hen pleaseth me! 
I feed my hen under yonder green tree. 
And the hen says ‘* Caw, caw, caw! ”’ 
(Chorus.) 
And the cock says ‘‘ Cock-e-ree-co! ”’ 


Ihave a chicken, and the chicken pleaseth 


me; 
I feed my chicken under yonder green tree. 
And the chicken says ‘‘ Cheep, cheep, 
cheep! ”’ 
And the hen says ‘‘ Caw, caw, caw!” 
(Chorus.) 
And the cock says ‘* Cock-e-ree-co! ’’ 


It eventually becomes necessary to stop, 
and start the niggers on a fresh tack, or 
they will pass the entire animal crea- 
tion in review. However, their songs are 
not unpleasant (for one need not listen to 
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the words) when sung by good voices, all 
taking their parts properly, as they row 
you across the harbor in the soft moon- 
light, and one nears the dim outline of the 
shore and the twinkling lights of the little 
town, while the great white stars gleam 
above, and the Southern Cross hangs low 
on the horizon. A friend who visited the 
opera in Martinique, where “Lucia di 
Lammermoor ” was given, told me that the 
chorus was composed of blacks, and that 
the principal parts were sung by indiffer- 
ent French artistes. He said that the 
effect of Highland bonnets perched on the 
black woolly heads, and surmounting the 
round, shining, grinning faces, was irre- 
sistibly comic,— to say nothing of the 
black knees appearing below the kilts ! 
Traditions of old world warfare linger 
round some of the islands, where, for cen- 
turies, the great naval powers of England, 
France, Spain, and Holland fought for the 
supremacy of these seas. Nor were the 
battles by land less frequent. St. Lucia 
was taken and retaken five times by the 
English (twice under Rodney) before we 
finally conquered it in 1803. St. Kitts, 
which claims the honor of being the first 
British colony, was afterwards partially 
captured by the French, who took posses- 
sion of half the island; and here, within 
an area of sixty-eight square miles, deadly 
battles, on a small scale, waged for years. 
The two tiny capitals, Basseterre and 
Sandypoint, were alternately besieged as 
the fortunes of war fluctuated, and sur- 
prises and massacres were of every-day 
occurrence. Reinforcements from the 
mother countries arrived from time to 
time, and the inhabitants were not com- 
pletely exterminated. At last Spain drove 
both French and English from the island, 
which, having been again re-conquered by 
all in turn, was finally ceded to us at the 
treaty of Versailles. It still bristles with 
the remains of forts; but only one, and 
that comparatively modern, is worth visit- 
ing. Brimstone Hill is a wonderful piece 
of fortification. A perfectly isolated con- 
ical hill, it rises very steeply, and is about 
seven hundred and fifty feet high. The 
path to the top, which winds round and 
round, corkscrew fashion, has been cut 
out of the steep side of the rock, and is 
paved and faced with stone. Great gate- 
ways span the road at intervals, and were 
guarded with cannon in the olddays. The 
whole top of the hill is occupied by the 
fort, and must have been quite impregna- 
ble. There are supposed to be under- 
ground cisterns seven acres in extent; so 
the garrison could hardly have fallen short 
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of water. This magnificent work, which 
cost the government about £4,000,000, 
was occupied only a short time. The 
troops were withdrawn about forty years 
ago; and since then it has been going to 
ruin as fast as such solid masonry can go. 

Among the many expeditions we made 
during our sojourn in the West Indies, 
two stand out prominently in my recol- 
lection. The first was to the little island 
of Nevis, where we spent one of the hot- 
test days I can remember. Our landing 
was rendered unpleasant by the blacks 
having upset a hogshead of molasses on 
the jetty. Crowding round the brown, 
sticky pool, scooping it up in their hands, 
some even lying on their faces the better 
to imbibe the delicacy, crowds of niggers, 
old and young, were enjoying life hilari- 
ously. A plank was laid for us across the 
darksome stream, and we reached the 
other side in safety. There we hired a 
nondescript buggy, drawn by a mule and 
a pony, and proceeded on our way. Our 
Jehu took us at a hand gallop through the 
tiny town, the blacks cheering and waving 
their hats as we passed ; up the long, white 
road, between rows of waving cane, we 
crept slowly on in a cloud of dust, and so 
at last came to our first halting-place, Fig- 
tree Church. We entered from the glare 
and heat of the noonday sun into the cool 
and dusk of the little building, a quaint, 
dilapidated place, with many tablets above 
our heads and at our feet, many flagstones 
setting forth in long Latin inscriptions 
the innumerable virtues of men long since 
passed away. The old colored man, clerk 
or sexton, produced the great treasure of 
the island, the register containing the 
entry of Nelson’s marriage. He informed 
us that the ceremony was performed — 
not in the church, but —in the house of 
the lady, which stood close by, and is now 
in ruins. Prince William Henry, after- 
wards Duke of Clarence, then a lieutenant 
on the Boreas, was best man. More than 
this the watchman could not tell us; so, 
after another look at the yellow, tattered 
page, where the marriage of ‘“ Horatio 
Nelson, Esquire, Captain of his Majesty’s 
ship Boreas, to Frances Herbert Nisbet, 
widow,” stands among the entries of mar- 
riage of planters and mulattos, we turned 
to leave the little church. One more 
glance round at the dim little building, at 
the mouldering woodwork, at the long 
Latin inscriptions ; one instant’s pause to 
realize the intense repose in the dusky 
stillness around us —a hush deep and 
profound, full of the nameless and power- 
ful influence of those who had rested 
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there for centuries —and then we passed 
out into the dazzling sunshine, through the 
tiny porch, over which a splendid creeper 
had thrown its great bunches of bright 
flowers. On and on, up the same steep 
white road we journeyed, until we turned 
through an ancient gateway, and found 
ourselves in the ruin of an old garden—a 
tangled thicket of oleanders, raising glo- 
rious pink blossoms athwart the sky; a 
wilderness of feathery bamboos ; a mass of 
ferns growing in every chink and cranny 
among the scattered stones of an old grey 
house, one of the substantial houses which 
the West Indian planters used to build; a 
row of tall and graceful palms whispering 
above us, and telling each other the histo- 
ries of the ancient dwelling. 

The other expedition which I remember 
so distinctly was in an out-of-the-way 
island, up a mountain, the top of which 
was an extinct crater. The house in which 
we were staying was some five or six 
miles from the foot of the mountain, and 
it was arranged that we should drive so 
far. We started in the darkness, which 
rested like a soft cloak upon the earth, 
before daybreak; but we had hardly pro- 
ceeded a mile when the sun threw level 
rays across land and sea. Higher and 
higher he rose, and immediately (as it 
seemed) the stillness and silence had fled 
with the darkness, and the world was wide 
awake. The land breeze had risen; the 
birds were flitting to and fro; the flowers 
spread their bright petals to the sun; and 
the laughing waves sparkled on the shore. 
By noon we stood on the summit of the 
mountain, at the edge of the crater, aftera 
tiring climb of between four and five thou- 
sand feet, now scrambling over a carpet of 
maidenhair fern and white begonia, now 
forcing our way, through brambles and 
thickets, among the great tree ferns, above 
whose arched heads towered the great 
palms, completely sheltering us from the 
sun. From the lip of the crater we had 
to descend eight hundred feet. As the hill 
was nearly perpendicular, it was difficult 
to get down ; but the vegetation helped us, 
and once down we were well rewarded. 
The sides of the crater, covered with the 
most glorious foliage, sloped steeply down 
to a lake, about two acres in extent, which 
completely filled the basin. Standing on 
the narrow strip of beach, only a yard or so 
in width, we gazed up at the green wall 
rising on all sides, almost as steeply as the 
sides of a well; then we looked down 
upon the placid water at our feet, a melan- 
choly lake which has never been ruffled 
by the slightest breath of wind, nor ever 
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will be; shut away from all disturbance, 
all turmoil, it watches the centuries float 
past. The silence was oppressive. No 
tiniest breath of air stirred the broad palm 
leaves drooping to the water’s edge, or 
brought a ripple to our feet. We seemed 
incongruous and disturbing intruders ; yet 
it was with regret that we turned away 
and resumed our weary upward climb. 
Once more on the summit, we looked down 
through the thick ferns, at the solemn 
water, and at the motionless trees below 
us ; and an indefinable sadness came over 
me as I looked my last on this haunting 
emblem of infinitude, which, somehow, 
in its mystic serenity, in its placid unde- 
caying death, made the idea of eternity a 
realization and a dread. Nevertheless, I 
fancy that in the days which so surely 
come to all who live long enough, — 
those long and weary days of waiting 
which follow the bright and stirring days 
of action, — when age, with gradual and 
quiet hand, has put out the lights at the 
feast, and, one by one, has called away the 
guests, — when we shall sit alone in the 
twilight, waiting for the end, and our very 
living is done (as it were) by deputy, in 
the words and in the deeds of others, — 
then, I think, it will, after all, be a happi- 
ness to recall some of those sights and 
sounds of beauty which fixed themselves 
in our memories in the time when we too 
really lived. G. BLAKE. 
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THE wind, in long-drawn sighs has 
passed over the uplands, and died away 
in the hollows at the foot of the hills. A 
long, iow line of cloud has hung for days 
in the south-west, lifting slightly from time 
to time, to settle again as before. This 
belt of clouds reaches for miles. There 
is a break in it now and again, caused by 
wind rushing up fitfully from the sea, far 
away beyond the hills; but it is only for 
a short spell, then the cloud-line is con- 
tinuous again. The ponies, rough and 
long-maned, are moving noiselessly with 
unshod hoofs to certain hollows well 
known to themselves, where they will 
stand sheltered and warm as if they were 
stabled, under the thick hollies. Rough- 
fleeced sheep as well as ponies have taken 
the notion into their heads that white 
weather is coming. The sheep, also, are 


making tracks, but in a different direction 
from the ponies. 


Their food is the same 
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but their habits and their choice of shelter 
are very different. 

Wild-fowl in companies of three and 
two, far apart, rush overhead, high up, to 
certain points and back again, — wild 
ducks they are, so far as we are able to 
determine from their flight. Where the 
mast lies in profusion the birds are very 
busy on and under the fallen leaves. 
Wood-pigeons, especially, are filling their 
crops in most business-like fashion. 
There is no playing about—no rushing 
up to the tree-tops to spread wings and 
tails and to trim their feathers; all that 
they are bent on now is to stow away a 
good crop of food before the snow comes 
and covers it in. They will still be able 
to get something to eat when that happens, 
but it will be under difficulties, for the 
birds will have to plough the snow off 
with their broad breasts — unless it lies 
too thickly for them to do this—and to 
flirt it toright and left of them in white, 
powdery puffs. A large number of wild 
pigeons marching along on the feed, under 
these circumstances, may fairly be com- 
pared to feathered snow-ploughs. It does 
not take long to clear a space wherein to 
forage. The jays, fora wonder, flit quietly 
from one tree or berry-bearing bush to 
another, too busy to squawk unless you 
frighten one out of its wits by quietly com- 
ing on him from behind some clump of 
bushes, as he is stocking away among the 
fallen leaves. In such case he is seri- 
ously alarmed, and makes a tremendous 
noise over it. The green woodpecker is 
just as busy as the rest, only after a dif- 
ferent method. Something —his instinct 
we say, for want of a better term where- 
with to describe a bird’s faculties — tells 
him that after the sumptuous living he 
has enjoyed through the spring, summer, 
and early part of the autumn, ants or their 
eggs are essentially necessary to his well- 
being, to tone things down a bit possibly. 
For the yaffle is positively plump just now. 
To procure pupz in a more or less ad- 
vanced stage of development, he leaves 
this belt of silver-grey beech woods and 
frequents the outskirts, where are open 
spaces covered with fine grass and ant- 
hills, well studded with gnarled old thorn- 
trees, both black and white thorn, covered 
with moss and lichens. You will be pretty 
certain to find him, if you know how to 
look for him, scuttling round some ant- 
hill; no deserted one, though — he knows 
better than that. 

There he is! the yellow patch on the 
lower part of his back betrayed him as he 








scuttled round, and he is continually on 
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the scuttle. Up he pokes his long, stout 
bill and a part of his head from the side 
of the ant-hill that is farthest from us, — 
a comical bird, truly. He is listening to 
find out, if he can, what that suspicious 
rustle was that he heard just now. He is 
not quite satisfied, and presently he dives 
into the ferns at the stem of one of the 
old thorns, a little farther away. Being 
well acquainted with his antics, we look at 
once at the middle of the tree, and there 
we have him, his head twisted round the 
stem, looking in our direction, My glass 
is full on him, and he appears a most ex- 
traordinary fellow as he raises the crimson 
feathers of his head and lets them fall 
again, the head well on the slant, — a red- 
capped, long-nosed, feathered harlequin. 
On examining the ant-hill on which he has 
been so busy, we find he has excavated 
into it sideways — driven tunnels, in fact. 
There has been no waste of labor; he has 
gone straight for the emmets and their 
domestic offices. Probably the insects 
and their eggs have, as I have already 
suggested, a corrective property which is 
fully appreciated by the yaffle, and he 
means to have his fill of them before the 
snow comes. 

On the broad roads, or rides, cleared in 
the beech woods, where the wind, to a cer- 
tain extent, keeps the leaves from gather- 
ing thickly, large flocks of chaffinches and 
tits gather; from the great tit to the little 
blue tit, all are busy at the fallen mast. 
There is a continual twink ! twink! twink! 
As to the tits, they chide and chatter; and 
mingled with them you will find the beau- 
tiful bramblings, or bramble finches, con- 
spicuous at once, as they fly up, by their 
white tail-coverts, as well as by their scis- 
sors-grinding note. I kept a pair of these 
once for a time, but had to give them their 
liberty or they would have ground us out 
of the house. One thing is very notice- 
able about all birds that have luxuriated 
on beech-mast for a long spell, — their 
plumage gets the gloss of satin on it, 
doubtless owing to the great amount of 
oilinthe nuts. A woodiand friend brought 
me a couple once for preserving; they 
were skinned with the greatest difficulty. 
In fact, the bird-preserver told me that if 
I had not been a special friend of his, he 
would have thrown up the job. The man 
who brought the bramblings informed me 
“they bramblings hed bin a middlin’ good 
thing for him, fur a real gentleman as he 
knowed on took all he could ketch; he 
said they wus as good as some birds as 
he’d eat in furrin parts. I made bold,” 
said he, “to ask what they birds might ha’ 
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been, an’ he told me they wus orélins. 
Queer names they has fer critters in furrin 
parts.” 

Missel-thrushes, song-thrushes, and 
blackbirds flock to the yew-trees for their 
luscious berries ; so do other birds, but the 
thrush family contrive to keep a monopoly 
of the yews. We have been taught by 
some theologians that “ birds in their little 
nests agree ;”’ they certainly do not do so 
when feeding. I have been standing hid- 
den in the middle of a bush close to some 
yew-trees, and have witnessed a scene of 
scolding, wrangling, and some battles- 
royal, not to be surpassed in human life. 
The scarlet-vermilion berries are in pro- 
fusion on the trees, and they cover the 
ground below in spots over which a more 
than usually energetic struggle has been 
taking place. Where the boughs have 
had most light and warmth there is, of 
course, more fruit, and the largest and 
ripest, and the birds feed there voraciously. 
The perfection of bird-diet they find it. 
On one heavily berried branch three 
missel-thrushes settle; one fine fellow 
screams defiance at the other two, who 
will not see the matter in the same light. 
So aconflict ensues ; at it they go, feathers 
flying and floating away in all directions. 
It ends in the fine bully having the bough 
all to himself, but minus quite half the 
berries, which have been threshed off in 
the scuffle. He does not long enjoy his 
position unmolested, for as he raises his 
head to take a look round before feeding, 
showing a beautiful spotted breast, a 
couple of robins, the fighters of the wood- 
lands, make a dash at him, knocking him 
off his spray of yew. And so the game 
goes on from morn till eve, — screech- 
ings, cCluckings, chirpings, and flutterings 
amongst those yew-trees. 

The squirrel also appreciates the berries 
highly. I have just seen one of the pret- 
tiest sights possible, — a squirrel feeding 
on them in most dainty fashion. The pulp 
is of a sweet, glutinous nature — very 
sticky, in fact. Tosee the way the little 
fellow glided over the thick dark foliage 
until he found a branch just to his liking 
was a treat. Then he sat up, his fine 
brush-tail well up to the back of his head, 
ear-tufts erect, and those bright eyes 
glancing in all directions to make sure 
that all was right, before he indulged in 
this luxury. Very neatly he picks off a 


fine berry with his fore hands, —in spite 
of the information one of our critics sol- 
emnly volunteers us that squirrels do not 
possess hands, I cannot bring myself to 
call them feet,— places the fruit in his 
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mouth, eating the pulp and dropping the 
seed. Just as he is reaching out for an- 
other berry, two song-thrushes dash down 
on to his branch. He gives one look of 
amazement at the intruders, then makes a 
dash at them. This they by no means 
appreciate, for they know that if they once 
get into the clutch of the squirrel it will 
go hard with them. He belongs to the 
gnawers ; but, like the rest of that family, 
or at any rate most of them, he induiges 
at times in other diet than a strictly 
vegetable one. 

These sights are most interesting, but 
the inside of a bush is not quite so com- 
fortable as the outside of it. I burst out 
suddenly. Master Squirrel chatters and 
is off. All I see of him is histail. As to 
the birds, there is a flutter like that about 
a pigeon-cot, so great is the number that 
fly from those old yew-trees. 

Snow is certainly about; one or two 
small flakes have been seen; now some 
larger ones fall. We shall not be long 
without more, for the flakes cease falling 
just as suddenly as they began. The air 
is too cold yet for it to come down. As 
the daylight begins to get low, lurid 
streaks show, low down beneath the long 
line of cloud-belt. There is a murky light 
above that gets darker in tone, for the belt 
is moving and appearstorise. The winds 
moan as though heavily laden, and com- 
plaining about all they had to carry and 
drive before them. Beside the hedgerows 
the blackbirds are busy, tossing the leaves 
from side to side, peering under hollow 
places for snails or worms. Instead of 
their usual shriek of alarm they give only 
a half-smothered cry as they slip through 
the hedge, to get away from you. The 
hedge-sparrow, that beautiful singer when 
other songsters are still, glides in and out 
of the hedge, flirts and shuffles with his 
wings, justifying one of our local names 
for him, that of “shuffle-wing.” He is 
silent now, however, for he knows that he, 
with others, will have to hunt hard and to 
little purpose before long. 

‘« Chack-chack!” muttered out over- 
head, tells us that fieldfares are near. 
There they go, a flock of them, to roost on 
the ground in the “ forey ” grass like larks. 
A few redwings detach themselves from 
the company, and with feeble clucks make 
for some plashy hollows that are wooded 
and well sheltered, there to find food with 
the woodcocks that frequent the same 
locality. 

* Peewit, weet, weet — peewit!” Here 
come the green plovers from the large 
open fields of the upland farms. They 


























wheel and flap, and twist and wheel again. 
We think that they have decided at last to 
go, but we are mistaken. They make 
once more for the fields they had left, set- 
tle, run about, and then rise, calling most 
mournfully, as they pass over us, a flap- 
ping company of black and white, making 
for the sheltered coombe, close to the old 
farm where they have had their haunts and 
homes “frum beyon’ recknin’.” 

The wind sinks as we reach the foot of 
the upland; flakes of snow come on us; 
more fall, and we hurry on, for a blinding 
storm of snow at night, in a rough, wooded 
district, is a serious matter, fearfully mis- 
leading even to those who know the coun- 
try well, Rooks are sagacious birds — 
they have the faculty of self-preservation 
very fully developed; but I have known 
them all at sea in a snowstorm, and com- 
pletely helpless in one of the thick, white 
fogs that are so very prevalent in the 
woodlands, after a heavy fall, and a half 
turn of the wind to the southward for a 
few hours. In such case they will drop in 
the first trees they come to, or even on to 
the tops of hedges, flapping, fluttering, 
croaking, and quarking ina most unearthly 
manner, unable to reach their rookery 
until the fog lifts. Their instinct, or reck- 
oning faculties, fail them, just as man’s 
wil fail him under similar circumstances. 

The leadings of instinct are by no 
means so unerring as some would have us 
believe. I have known a kingfisher come 
to his death by plunging down on to the 
roof of a low greenhouse, mistaking the 
glitter of the glass through the shrubs for 
water, Insects are continually fluttering 
against the top-lights from inside, espe- 
cially butterflies, and birds will attempt 
their capture from without. Wild crea- 
tures often make fatal mistakes, and catas- 
trophes occur at times that exterminate 
hosts of animals and birds together. After 
heavy snows the remains of unfortunate 
creatures —such as do not of their own 
accord associate together— have been 
found involved in one common ruin. 

Before we reached home the snow had 
fallen so thickly that the footsteps of those 
who passed were noiseless. On the morn- 
ing following we find the ground covered 
a foot deep in some places. Travelling 
over it in one of my usual rambles, I find 
that the birds are not affected by it. That 
is because there is no frost. Snow may 
lie for weeks, if it does not freeze, without 
wild creatures being punished through it. 
The robin, as we pass him, looks at us 
with his bold, dark eyes, warbling a cheery 
song, as if he thought the wintry weather 
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most seasonable and enjoyable. There 
was never a snowstorm yet that completely 
covered all places; go where you will, 
countless spots of possible shelter will 
catch your eye in every direction, The 
snow may be lying on the hedges, where 
it has drifted in such heavy masses as to 
bend them over to leeward, but the banks 
below will be free from it. And as nearly 
all hedges have water-runs on one side of 
them or the other, the ground is soft, and 
so everything that lives in the banks can 
be got at by the birds that live on snails, 
slugs, worms, and the many various forms 
of insect life ina torpid state, mature or 
immature. The berry-eating species keep 
more to the tops of the hedges. These 
are in the best of spirits, for their food 
gleams out in the midst of the snow in the 
most tempting fashion. Crimson hips 
and the berries of the hawthorn are in pro- 
fusion. Fieldfares have gathered here, 
chacking and chattering, as they cling with 
their strong feet to the heavily laden 
twigs; the snow flies off all round and 
about them. The bullfinches that are 
feeding on the privet-berries look like 
roses as you Catch sight of their brilliant 
breasts, while they cling and flutter and 
pipe within a few yards of you. Wild 
fruit is in the pink of condition when the 
cold weather sets in; it becomes sweet 
and smooth, instead of being acrid and 
rough as it was. 

If by some rare chance any of the clus- 
tered berries of the mountain-ash are left, 
they will be fiercely fought for. The ring- 
ousel, the blackbird of the moors, will be 
sure to have his share of them if he be 
in the district. So partial is he to this 
fruit, that I have known him stay his flight 
and come close to houses near Dorking 
town, where some of the mountain-ash 
trees have been grown as ornamental ob- 
jects on either side of the entrance-gates. 
This was very late in the season. That 
ring-ousels are about during the winter 
months I have had most convincing 
proof, having seen some that had been 
shot by men when out blackbird shooting. 

It is the frost that punishes and kills 
our wild creatures—unless they are ex- 
tremely hard to kill — not the snow, which 
protects and keepsthem warm. The hare 
that sits in her form of dry, tussocky grass 
and dead ferns, roofed over with stout 


trailing brambles, which the weight of' 


snow actually makes to touch the ground 
just in front, is snug and warm. Her food 
is close within reach, and, so far, she has 
nothing to fear from the weather. It is 
very enjoyable walking across large, un- 
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frequented woodland fields after a good 
fall of snow, providing there is a public 
right-of-way through. There is no silence 
that I know which is so impressive as the 
silence of asnow-covered country. 
light is all round about, no stars are visi- 
ble, you can hear yourself breathe. So 
far from being cold, one feels uncomforta- 
bly warm. A very slight shift in the wind 
would cause it to thaw a little, but that 
shift does not come. 

Spots appear in the fields— spots that 
move. They are hares and rabbits feed- 
ing. They will soon clear the snow off 
their nibbling-ground with their fore feet. 
Just now they are playing high-jinks, — 
the rabbits are cutting fine capers. Soft 
white weather does not upset their ar- 
rangements, so far as food is concerned. 
We can see something coming towards 
us, making for the hares and rabbits right 
across our path. It ploughs along at a 
rapid pace; we crouch low to bring our 
sight on the snow, and know at the first 
glance that itis that dreaded foe of rab- 
bits, the stoat. I have seen him on the 
hunt in the snow before. Herushes along, 
leaving a furrow behind him, where he 
has parted it in his progress. Now he 
is close to, passing us sideways. He 
catches sight of me, and bounds from out 
the snow most actively, but in the direc- 
tion of his prey. If he gets near enough 
to them without being seen or winded, 
there will be short but very deadly work 
for either hare or rabbit. 

A change comes; the winds get up in 
the north, then shift to the north-east, 
whence they blow as nor’-easters will blow, 
whirling the snow off large fields, to de- 
posit it in huge drifts in the roads, block- 
ing them up. At night the winds sink 
again, and it is clear and dry; the stars 
twinkle merrily, and a hard frost sets in. 
Next morning a hard, blue sky is overhead, 
the wind is keen and bitter, it still freezes 
hard. Notice the robin now as you pass 
along. His cheery song is over, and he 
weeps and mourns so that it is positively 
disheartening to listen to him. One of 
the things I cannot bear is to hear the robin 
cry. 

Fieldfares, redwings, and lapwings flit 
restlessly about, ata loss what todo. Had 
the snow remained on the fields with the 
root-crops left for sheep-feed, it would 
have been all right, for the birds would 
have found good shelter under the broad 
leaves as well as food. But now the 
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| grounds, unti] some of them, the thrush 
| portion, get so weak that they are unable 
|to extricate themselves from the hedges 
| into which they fluttered out of your way 
as you tramped past. 

The plovers make for the lowlands, 
where they wait for better times. Star- 
lings betake themselves to any uncovered 
grounds they can find near the edge of 
tidal rivers, excepting a few that remain 
and come with the sparrows to feed near 
our doors. Keats’s beautiful lines come 
into one’s mind, suggesting so much in so 
few words : — 


St. Agnes’ Eve —ah, bitter chill it was! 
The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold. 
The hare limped trembling through the frozen 


grass ; 
And silent was the flock in woolly fold. 


Hard, black frosts, if continued for any 
time, take the voices and the lives of wild 
things. Little by little their food supply 
gets shorter, and other creatures, driven 
from their accustomed haunts, come to 
share what little there is. 

After a time the wind changes suddenly 
dead south, and heavy rain falls instead 
of snow. Bare spots show in the meadows ; 
the blessed sight of green grass is visible 
once more. Birds, poor things, show 
their joy and thankfulness by soft chat- 
terings, chirpings, and whistling. Rooks, 
wagtails, and larks must be in dire straits 
when they come to feed in the streets ofa 
populous town, as they have done. Now 
they are in the fields, hunting by the half- 
thawed rills and in the meadow-splashes 
for anything eatable, either living or dead. 
The change does not last long, however. 
As I come home, about four o’clock in the 
afternoon, a significant sight attracts my 
attention. A small herd of Bewick’s swans 
—the small, wild swan —six in number, 
pass overhead, low down over the wood- 
lands. My glass has been on them from 
the time the rush! rush! rush! of their 
strong wings gave notice of their approach, 
and it follows them until they are lost in 
the distance. They came from the south, 
and at full migrating speed are making 
for the north-east. On the darkest night 
you can tell if a swan or swans are pass- 
ing overhead, if low enough to be heard. 
No other bird that I am acquainted with 
in England gives out that strong, measured 
rush! rush! rush! that the swans do, 
whether wild or domesticated. Our own 
tame swan, the most graceful bird of the 





ground is hard, and their food is under it. 
So they move to and fro, loath to quit 
what had been 


their happy hunting- | 





whole family, exists in a wild state in Rus- 
sia, Poland, Italy, Persia, Siberia, and 
elsewhere, in exactly the same condition 
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as he does domesticated here. Many of 
our tame swans visit the tide when frozen 
out from their inland waters, either of 
their own accord or decoyed away by the 
trumpet-calls of wild swans —the mighty 
hooper or elk swan, the Polish swan, or 
the small Bewick swan — passing over- 
head. 

Our tame swans reach the tide, the open 
sea. So far good; they see other fowl 
feeding on the succulent sea-grass — feed 
and fly with them, just as they would with 
the geese and ducks on some of their own 
inland mill-ponds. Now not one shore- 
shooter in twenty carries a field-glass, and 
though his local knowledge is in the main 
accurate, yet he is often a little hazy where 
swans are concerned. “It’s a swan; but 
if that bird was not a wild bird it would 
not be there on salt water,” said one man 
I knew. “Get the punt out; I am going 
behind the sea-wall to fire off my charge 
of duck-shot — it’s too cold to draw it.” 
Presently, as the punt crept up, some fowl 
rose and flew close by the swan, which 
began to make preparations for following 
them. His wings flapped on the water. 
“* Keep her steady when I fire,” says the 
shooter. The report rings over the water, 
and the swan floats dead on it, the bullet 
having passed through his body, just below 
the joints of the wings. “This one is 
different from the one I shot last week,” 
remarked the man to his companion, when 
the bird was pulled on board; “the other 
was larger, and it had not got a nob on its 
bill like this one; it is like what our com- 
mon swans have.” It was, in point of 
fact, just a domesticated swan that had 
visited the tide, whilst the first he had shot 
was a real wild hooper. 

To return to the herd of Bewick swans 
I saw pass over, there is nothing uncom- 
mon in sea-birds flying over woodland dis- 
tricts ; and they will frequently settle to 
rest there, if an open bit of water catches 
their keen eyes. The force of circum- 
stances sometimes compels them to take 
routes that they would scrupulously avoid 
if they had any choice in the matter. The 
razor-bill auk, to my own knowledge, has 
been picked up in a ploughed field thirty 
miles from salt water, where he was sitting 
up like a rabbit in one of the furrows, no 
doubt lost in wonder as to where he had 
got to. Close to the woods this was. One 
of the plough-boys went to see what curi- 
ous creature was there. The auk returned 
his look freely. Then the boy made a 
grab at the razor-bill, which by no means 
belied its name, for it bit its would-be 
captor not once but twice, severely. For 
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this the poor auk got such a kick from the 
toe of a very heavy boot as killed him. 

I had remarked to my wife that the 
sight of swans moving was not reassuring ; 
and the next morning my fears were jus- 
tified, the country being ice-bound, and 
the roads like glass. Many of the birds 
that had been feeding in the damp mead- 
ows lay dead beneath the trees in which 
they had roosted for the night, frozen to 
death. There was a week of this, and 
then a partial thaw came, followed by 
snow. A desperate time it was for all 
wild things. I saw the weasel hunt the 
long-tailed wood-mouse, colored like him- 
self fawn and white, and nearly as large 
as himself, from the snow-covered bram- 
bles to not a yard from my feet. That was 
a fine opportunity for observing the tactics 
of the hunter and the hunted. The mouse 
flattened itself out like a bit of light 
leather; not even a particle of snow was 
disturbed from the bramble-stems over 
which he crawled to get beneath the loose 
flints. On one side of the low, trailing 
branches was the mouse; on the other the 
weasel, ferociously searching for his prey. 
He did not get the mouse —the small 
creature baffled him. Had it been a rab- 
bit, he would have had it most certainly. 
Mice are not frightened when hunted by 
the weasel as rabbits are. 

Strange news of creatures being about 
that have not been seen for years has been 
brought to me this season. Farmyards, 
hen-roosts, duck-ponds, and sheepfolds 
have been visited by ‘“ something ” that 
has left curious footprints in the snow, in 
coming and going, resembling a long 
hand with a dent like that of a long nail in 
front of it. These were the marks of the 
badger ; but so much did this strange track 
disturb one old dame who keeps a large 
quantity of poultry in a lonely district, 
that she talked to those who passed by 
about the Witch of Endor and “Satan 
walking theairth agin.” It was in vain to 
try to explain the matter to her, telling 
how the badger, being unusually hard 
pressed, had come to her fowl-house, had 
tried to get in all round, and, finding him- 
self foiled, had prospected in a general 
way all round the farmyard. I pointed 
out to her where his belly had touched the 
snow, making a smooth trai]; and again 
where he had ploughed it up with his 
snout like a pig ; then farther on I showed 
her his tracks to the cover under the hill, 
—pbut all to no purpose. The old dame 
refused both comfort and explanation. 
“ Massy, oh alive!” she cried; “things 
like thet ere waunt about when I wus a 
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gal, an’ I wishes they waunt now — thet I 
do.” 

Of the depredations committed by the 
fox under sore stress we shall say little ; 
yet they have been beyond all credit, save 
by the sufferers from his audacious plun- 
dering. It says much for the sporting 
sympathies innate in the true Briton that, 
in spite of the heavy losses foxes and 
their families have entailed on the farmer, 
it has only been in certain instances, 
where it has become a direct necessity, 
that one or two have been killed; they 
have been allowed to plunder as a rule. 
Extraordinary devices have been em- 
ployed, however, in secluded woodland 
districts, to keep foxes away from poultry- 
farms, by day and bynight. Not one case 
of fox-poisoning have I heard of; when it 
was necessary to kill one, it was done 
openly, and by those who had the right to 
do it. 

I know of some pheasant-aviaries that 
are not far away from fox-earths, where 
there are rare pheasants from the moun- 
tains of India and China, — the gorgeous 
monals and the curious horned pheasants. 
These are far too costly to serve as food 
for the fox; but if he does not get into the 
aviary he rushes round and round, in his 
cat-like fashion, and frightens the birds 
horribly. The golden pheasants cry and 
dash in their swift flight, more like scarlet 
macaws gone mad than pheasants. A 
most exasperating sight it is for their 
owner to see bruised and broken tail- 
feathers on the ground — magnificent ones, 
too, four and five feet in length, from the 
tail of Reeves’s pheasant — the birds look- 
ing like a lot of frightened scarecrows, 
compared with their wonted brave appear- 
ance, one or two in a dead or dying state 
from battering themselves against the 
wire-netting. The aviaries are necessarily 
large, both long and broad and high, soas 
to give room for the magnificent plumes. 
I have seen one of these glorious birds 
dashing itself with a thud against the bars 
of its perches, frightened by a sneaking 
fox in the daytime. At night it will be 
far worse. 

This villainous conduct on the part of 
the fox is forced on him by the shifts to 
which he is reduced. Rabbits are sup 
posed to be a legitimate food for him; but 
as they fetch in this neighborhood, in the 
heart of the country, from sixteen to eigh- 
teen pence without their skins, foxes are 
not able to get all that they require at 
times. One must look at things from 
many sides, I have seen wild creatures in 
smooth and in hard times, but it has only 
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been after spring has come in, and we 
have found their bleached skeletons in all 
kinds of places where they had crawled to 
die, that we can fully realize how desperate 
their winter shifts have been. 

A SON OF THE MARSHES. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
SIR HENRY WOTTON: GENTLEMAN AND 
SCHOOLMASTER, 


IT would be easy to cull together a rep- 
resentative gallery of gentlemen from En- 
glish history; a gentleman-soldier in the 
person of Sir Philip Sidney, a gentleman- 
sailor in Lord Howard of Effingham, lit- 
erature would choose to be represented 

by that gentle Bard, 
Chosen by the Muses for their Page of State— 
Sweet Spenser, — 


gentlemenall. Schoolmasters looking into 
the past will not fail to acknowledge Sir 
Henry Wotton as a gentleman-schoolmas- 
ter. 

Miss Beale, in an address given to the 
Association of Assistant Mistresses, re- 
lates that she once heard of a school- 
master who told another, “I am a gentle- 
man after four o’clock.” The other asked 
“What were you before?” Sir Henry 
Wotton’s many friends would eagerly have 
replied for him: “A gentleman always.” 

It might, indeed, be said that in Sir 
Henry Wotton there was a good deal more 
of the gentleman than of the schoolmaster. 
This famous man was the provost of Eton 
College. We who are accustomed to the 
thought of the varied and trying duties in 
the life of those who preside over the 
destinies of schools can understand that 
Sir Henry Wotton is of another age of 
schoolmasters when we read: * The Col- 
ledge was, to his mind, as a quiet harbour 
to a sea-faring man after a tempestuous 
voyage ... where he was freed from cor- 
roding cares, and seated on such a Rock 
as the Waves of want could not probably 
shake; where he might sit in acalme, and 
looking down, behold the busie multitude 
tost in a tempestuous Sea of dangers.” 

After such a passage as this, teachers 
of the modern school will shake their 
heads and lose their interest in Wotton. 
To do so is short-sighted wisdom. There 
is so much that is exhilarating in his char- 
acter, so much that is instructive in his 
ideas of teaching, so much that is beauti- 
ful in his life “of toil unsevered from 
tranquillity,” that every one may rejoice 
to know him. Moreover, his life was 























written by Izaak Walton. Here, then, is 
a feast for those who can read —the life 
of a gentleman, written by a gentleman ! 

What a full heart and a ready wit has 
the “ honest Izaak” (as Dr. King hath it) 
when he sets himself to the genial task of 
showing how the Wotton family of old 
“both in England and in foreign parts, 
have adorned themselves and this nation.” 
How familiarly he brings up the names 
(and hangs a sweetly sounding sentence 
round each) of Sir Robert Wotton, Sir 
Edward Wotton, Thomas Wotton, and his 
four sons, Sir Edward, Sir James, Sir 
Henry, and Nicholas. Then, half-reluc- 
tantly, the friendly writer leaves the ances- 
tors, content to have shown the nobility of 
Wotton’s family, and the inherent proba- 
bility that his hero, Sir Henry, would be 
fired with the ambition to preserve the 
noble traditions of his race. 

What a charming determination the 
author then shows throughout his book to 
prove that Sir Henry Wotton was worthy 
of his ancestors! How he takes the 
reader into his confidence, and every now 
and again, as it were, whispers into his ear 
his cherished conviction that his poor pen 
is unable to do justice to such a noble 
character as that of his hero! Yet his 
humble language may be accepted, for at 
any rate it is a * commixture of truth and 
Sir Henry Wotton’s merits.” 

We must not leave Sir Henry Wotton 
to linger over Izaak Walton. They were 
close friends, and there is something ap- 
propriate in finding them inseparable. 
The linked sweetness of the style, the 
very words, sentences, and paragraphs 
almost running into affectionate sound, 
shows that Sir Henry Wotton was a man 
tobe loved. Izaak Walton’s friends some- 
how always were. 

Let us return to Sir Henry Wotton. 
His father had been twice married, and 
Henry was the son of the second wife. 
His father had decided, on the death of 
his first wife, he would not marry a woman 
who had children, law-suits, or who was of 
his own kindred. Yet,so much for the 
consistency of man, Sir Henry Wotton's 
mother had all those disqualifications ! 
Sir Henry’s relations to his father are 
worth notice. Walton tells us how Sir 
Henry Wotton never mentioned his 
father’s name without this or some like 
reverential expression, as “ That good 
man, my father,” or “ My father, the best 
of men.” 

Henry Wotton was educated at Win- 
chester School and New College, Oxford. 
About 1588, in the twentieth year of his 
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|age, he proceeded Master of Arts, and 
| wrote three lectures “De Oculo.” The 
\learned Albericus Gentilis then took an 
interest in Wotton, and (we are quaintly 
informed) “would have breathed all his 
excellent knowledge into the breast of his 
dear Harry” if it had been possible. As 
it was not possible (we are left to conjec- 
ture the reason why), he contented himself 
with teaching him Italian, and leaving him 
to pick up the crumbs of science as best 
he might. 

For the next six years he travelled, 
principally in Italy, making friends of 
Theodore Beza and Isaac Casaubon. On 
his return to England he was noted of 
many, for he was “of a choice shape, tall 
of stature, and of a most persuasive be- 
haviour.” He soon attracted the notice of 
the Earl of Essex, who took him as a 
secretary, together with Henry Cuffe. 
Wotton attended Essex in two voyages at 
sea against the Spaniards, and also on the 
ill-fated journey to Ireland. Essex and 
his secretary Cuffe were beheaded; Sir 
Henry, however, made good his escape. 
He then returned to Italy, where he stayed 
some years. Hearing of a conspiracy 
against James VI. of Scotland (I. of En- 
gland), he, in the disguise of an Italian, 
went to Scotland, where by his skilful ad- 
dress he made himself known and liked 
by James, who afterwards, as king of En- 
gland, made him ambassador to Venice. 
He was at Venice during the critical time 
of the quarrel with Rome, and was a firm 
friend of Father Paul. It was while on his 
way to Italy he wrote his “ pleasant” 
definition of an ambassador: “ Legatus est 
vir bonus peregré missus ad mentiendum 
causa Reipublice,” which he translated: 
“ An ambassador is an honest man sent to 
lie abroad for the good of his country.” * 
This pleasantry was eight years afterwards 
the subject of a serious representation to 
King James against Sir Henry, but by 
skilful and learned apologies Sir Henry 
was declared to “ have commuted suffi- 
ciently.” 

When Wotton returned to England, his 
salary for foreign employment was in ar- 
rears. The king not being inclined to 
make these good, at any rate not all at 
once, put Sir Henry into the provostship 
of Eton, then vacant. “And Sir Henry, 
who had for many years (like Sisyphus) 
rolled the restless stone of state-employ- 
ment, knowing experimentally that the 
great blessing of sweet content was not to 

* The humor of the English was clear to Sir Henry, 


but to his “enemies’’ not so clear as the meaning of 
the Latin. 














be found in multitudes of men or business; 
and that a Colledge was the fittest place to 
nourish holy thoughts and to afford rest 
both to his body and mind, which his age 
(being now almost three score years) 
seemed to require,” was made very happy 
by his election as provost. He had felt, 
like a halter round his neck, the remem- 
brance of his debts, many contracted 
abroad, and his will is triumphantly cited 
as a proof cf his anxiety to discharge 
them. He died in 1639, aged seventy-ore, 
after being provost of Eton fifteen years. 

Such are the events of the life of Sir 
Henry Wotton. That Izaak Walton’s 
eulogy of him is not undeserved, will ap- 
pear still more clearly on a closer study of 
his life. 

What I have to say of Wotton will ar- 
range itself readily under the following 
heads : — 

I. His Friends ; II. His Poetry ; III. His 
Projected Books ; IV. His Life as School- 
master. 


I. He had friends in positions high and 
low. A man who numbered among his 
friends the Duke of Buckingham, Lord 
Bacon, Archbishop Laud, Bishop Juxon, 
the lord keeper, not to mention the chief 
authorities of Florence and Venice, the 
queen of Bohemia, King James I., and 
King Charles I. of England, might have 
fluttered in the regions of the court, and 
eventually have made a comfortable nest 
there. Amongst his friends also were 
some of the leading scholars, literary and 
scientific, both in England and abroad. 
Yet, modest and contented in heart, his 
affections, and with them his attentions, 
went forth to humbler individuals. But 
for him such names as Morton, Bedel, 
and Pey might have sunk into undeserved 
oblivion, or at any rate have lost some- 
thing of the pleasant odor which they 
have. But for him, and I should add, for 
Izaak Walton. Wotton wrote letters to 
the three just named, Walton collected 
them. I have before me a copy of a book 
edited by Izaak Walton, a book as re- 
markable for its contents as for its title: 


ae . Lives 
Reliquiz Wottoniane. - 
Or, A Collection of — with 
oems 


characters of Sundry Personages and other 
Incomparable Pieces of Language and Art. 
By the curious pensil of the Ever Memorable 
Sir Henry Wotton, Kt., Late Provost of 
Eton Colledge. London, Printed by Thomas 
Maxey, for R. Marriot, G. Bedel, and T. 
Garthwait. 1651. 


Notice, no word, not even a modest one, 
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does the hero-worshipper Walton add as 
to the admirable memoir which he had 
himself supplied ! 

From this delightful book we gather our 
knowledge of Sir Henry Wotton’s friends. 
Bishop Bedel, it is true, has had a some- 
what long and grand biography written of 
him by Bishop Gilbert Burnet; but we 
would not on that account dispense with 
the glimpses of him which Sir Henry Wot- 
ton gives. Bedel was a clergyman of Suf- 
folk, and was chosen as chaplain by Sir 
Henry Wotton. Curiously enough, a fel- 
low clergyman in Suffolk, by name Wads- 
worth, was chosen at the same time as 
tutor to the infanta of Spain, who would, 
it was expected, become the bride of King 
James’s son, Charles. Wadsworth was 
converted to Catholicism. This led to a 
sharp controversy between the Venetian 
ambassador’s chaplain and the infanta’s 
tutor, but one which has made itself pecul- 
iarly famous by the emphatically gentle- 
manly manner in which the combatants 
treated oneanother. After Bedel returned 
to England he applied for the governorship 
of Trinity College, Dublin. This is Sir 
Henry Wotton’s testimonial: “ Myself 
being required to render unto your Maj- 
esty some testimonial of the said Wm. 
Bedel (who was long my chaplain at Venice 
in the time of my first Imployment), I am 
bound, in all conscience and truth (as far 
as your Majesty will vouchsafe to accept 
my poor judgment), to affirm of him, that 
I think hardly a fitter man for that charge 
could have been propounded unto your 
Majesty in your whole kingdom, for sin- 
gular erudition and piety, conformitie to 
the Rites of your Church, and zeal to ad- 
vance the cause of God, wherein his trav- 
els abroad were not obscure in the time 
of the excommunication of the Vene- 


tians.” What magnificence combined 
with modesty! William Bedel easily won 
the post. 


Sir Albertus Morton was Sir Henry 
Wotton’s secretary. He afterwards be- 
came secretary of state. Wotton’s grief 
at the death of Morton was inexpressibly 
great, Walton tells us. Sir Henry writes 
to his friend, Nicholas Pey: “I received 
notice of Sir Albertus Morton’s departure 
out of this world, who was dearer to me 
than mine own being in it.” It was to 
Morton’s memory Wotton wrote the poem 
beginning : — 

Silence, in truth, would speak my sorrow best, 

For open wounds can least their feelings 

tell: 
Yet let me borrow from my own unrest 





A time to bid him, whom I loved, farewell. 























Later on, at the death of Sir Albertus 
Morton’s wife, Wotton wrote the simple 
but touching couplet : — 


He first deceas’d: She for a little tried 
To live without Him: lik’d it not, and di’d. 


Mr. Nicholas Pey had been a servant 
of Sir Henry’s brother, and through him 
had been advanced to be a great officer in 
the king’s house. He is remarkable as 
displaying the “constant service of the 
antique world.” A man he was, we are 
told by Izaak Walton, of a “radical hon- 
esty.” To him Sir Henry Wotton thus 
refers in his will: “To Mr. Nicholas Pey 
I leave my chest or cabinet of instruments 
and engines of all kinds of uses; in the 
lower box whereof are some fit to be be- 
queathed to none but so entire an honest 
man as he is.” Zouch,in his useful edi- 
tion of “ Walton’s Lives,” states that in 
this box were Italian locks, pick-locks, 
screws to force open doors, and many 
things of worth and rarity that Sir Henry 
Wotton had gathered in his foreign travel. 

Lastly, we must not omit to speak of 
his “ worthy Friend,” Izaak Walton him- 
self. In the “ Reliquiz Wottonianez” are 
two letters written to Walton; one to en- 
courage him in writing a life of Dr. Davis. 
This is how the magnificent Wotton gets 
over his omission of an early reply. “I 
am not able to yield any reason, no, not so 
much as may satisfy myself, why a most 
ingenuous letter of yours hath lyen so long 
by me (as it were in lavender) without an 
answer, save this only, The pleasure I 
have taken in your Stile and Conceptions, 
together with a Meditation of the Subject 
you propound, may seem to have cast me 
into a profound slumber, But, being now 
awaked, I do herein returne you most 
heartie thanks for the kinde prosecution 
of your first motion, touching a just office, 
due to the memory of our ever memorable 
Friend.” The second letter I give in full : 


My worthy Friend. 

Since I last saw you I have been confin’d 
to my Chamber by a quotidian Fever, I thank 
God, of more contumacie than malignitie. It 
had once left me, as I thought; but it was only 
to fetch more ete returning with a sur- 
crew of those splenetick vapors that are call’d 
Hypocondriacal: of which most say, the cure 
is good company ; and I desire no better Physi- 
cian then yourself. I have in one of those 
fits endeavour’d to make it more easie by 
composing a short Hymn; and since I have 
apparelled my best thoughts so lightly as in 
Verse, I hope I shall be pardon’d a second 


vanitie, if I communicate it with such a friend 
as yourself; to whom I wish a chearfull spirit 
and a thankfull heart to value it as one of the 
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eatest blessings of our good God; in whose 
ear love I leave you, remaining 
Your poor Friend to serve you, 
WorTtTon. 

Thus writes Sir Henry Wotton to Izaak 
Walton. Let us for a moment leave the 
*“ Reliquiz Wottonianz,” where, perhaps, 
Izaak Walton cannot but speak in un- 
bounded praise, for “the life” of a man 
in the seventeenth century is what we 
might call an elegy in prose. In the 
“Complete Angler ” Walton is naming 
honored names which stand sponsor for 
the justifiability of angling. He then 
(Complete Angler, 1st edition, pp. 32, 33) 
says: “ My next and last example shall 
be that undervaluer of money, the late 
Provost of Eaton Colledge, Sir Henry 
Wotton (a man with whom I have often 
fish’d and convers’d), a man whose for- 
raign imployments in the service of this 
Nation, and whose experience, learning, 
wit, and cheerfulness made his company 
to be esteemed one of the delights of man- 
kind; this man, whose very approbation 
of Angling were sufficient to convince any 
modest Censurer of it, this man was also 
a most dear lover, and a frequent practicer 
of the Art of Angling.” 

Thus, then, in turns, write the two to 
one another and of one another. What 
has already been said of Wotton’s friend- 
ship to Bedel, Morton, Pey, and Walton 
might be added to, though in a minor de- 
gree, perhaps, with regard to others. 
Jeremy Taylor says: “ When we speak of 
friendship, which is the best thing in the 
world (for it is love and beneficence, it is 
charity that is fitted for society), we can- 
not suppose a brave pile should be built 
up with nothing.” Great friendships, in 
other words, imply large souls. 

Sir Henry Wotton’s large-heartedness 
is displayed in every aspect of his life, 
but perhaps nowhere is it quite so re- 
markable, considering the age in which he 
lived, as in his religious toleration. Let 
me quote some of the anecdotes told by 
Walton. In conversation with a priest, 
Wotton pounced upon him with this ques- 
tion: “Do you believe that those many 
thousands of poor Christians were damned 
that were excommunicated because the 
pope and the Duke of Venice could not 
agree about their temporal power? even 
those poor Christians that knew not why 
they quarrelled. Speak your conscience.” 
To which the astounded priest-could only 
find breath to reply, “ Excusez-moi.” 
Again, to one who asked him, “ Whether 
a Papist may be saved?” he replied, “ You 





may be saved without knowing that. 








Look to yourself.” To another 
earnestness exceeded his knowledge, and 
was still railing against the Papists, he 
gave this advice: “ Pray, sir, forbear, till 
you have studied the points better... . 
Take heed of thinking the farther you go 
from the Church of Rome, the nearer you 
are to God.” 

May we not, on reading these and such- 
like sayings, justly apply to him the words 
in which Chaucer describes his knight, 
“he was a verray parfight, gentil knight”? 


II. Sir Henry Wotton’s Poetry. 

1 have already mentioned the lines 
written on the death of Morton, the coup- 
let on the death of Morton’s wife, and the 
hymn written on his sick-bed. Sir Henry 
Wotton’s poems are not numerous. They 
may be divided into loyal poems, such as 
“On his Mestris, the Queen of Bohe- 
mia;” a hymn upon the birth of Prince 
Charles; religious poems, including a 
translation of the ro4th Psalm; and 
‘Poems on Nature.” The last-named 
include “A Description of the Spring 
on a Banck as I sate a-Fishing,” which 
Izaak Walton has quoted entire in the 
“Complete Angler.” Another is “ A De- 
scription of the Countrey’s Recreations,” 
which deserves to be read through whole. 


Quivering feares, Heart-tearing cares, 
Anxious sighes, Untimely tears, 
Fly, fly to Courts; 
Fly to fond wordling’s sports, 

Where stain’d Sardonick smiles are glossing 

still, 

And griefe is forc’d to laugh against her wil; 
Where mirth’s but mummery ; 
And sorrows only real be. 


Fly from our Country pastimes! fly, 

Sad troop of humane misery ; 

Come serene lookes, 

Cleare as the Christal brookes, 
Or the pure azur’d heaven, that smiles to see 
The rich attendance of our poverty. 

Peace and a secure mind, 

(Which al men seeke) we only find. 


Abused Mortalls! did you know 


Where Joy, Hearts ease, and Comforts |' 


grow; 
You’d scorne proud towers, 
And seeke them in these bowers, 

Where winds sometimes, our woods perhaps 

may shake, 

But blustring care could never tempest make, 
Nor murmurs e’er come nigh us, 
Saving of fountaines that glide by us. 


Here’s no fantastick Mask, nor dance, 
But of our Kids, that frisk and prance: 
Nor warres are seen, 

Unless upon the greene 
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Two harmeless Lambs are butting one the 
other ; 
Which done, both bleating run, each to his 
Mother. 
And wounds are never found, 
Save what the Plow-share gives the 
ground. 





Here are no false entrapping baites, 
To hasten too, too hasty fates ; 
Unless it be 

The fond Credulity 





Of silly fish, which, worldling-like, still look 
Upon the bait, but never on the hook: 


Nor envy, unless among 
The Birds for prize of their sweet song. 


Go! let the diving Negro seek 

For Gemmes hid in some iorlorne creek: 
We all Pearles scorne, 

Save what the dewy morne 


Congeals upon each little spire of grass ; 
Which careiess shepheards beat down as they 


pass ; 
And gold ne’er here appears, 
Save what the yellow Ceres beares. 


Blest silent Groves! 6 may ye be 
For ever Mirth’s best Nursery! 
May pure contents 

For ever pitch their tents 


Upon these Downs, these Meads, these Rocks, 


these Mountains, 


And Peace still sliiber, by these purling foun- 


tains! 
Which we may every yeare 
Find when we come a fishing here. 


Two other poems in the small collec- 


tions must be mentioned. The first is his 
best-known poem, “ The Character of a 


Happy Life: ” — 


How happy is he born and taught, 
That serveth not an other’s will? 
Whose Armour is his honest thought, 
And simple Truth his utmost Skill ? 


Whose Passions not his masters are, 
Whose soul is still prepar’d for Death; 
Untied unto the world, by care 

Of publick fame, or private breath. 


Who envies none that Chance doth raise, 
Nor Vice hath ever understood ; 

How deepest wounds are given by praise, 
Nor rules of State, but rules of good. 


Who hath his life from rumors freed, 
Whose Conscience is his strong retreat: 
Whose state can neither flatterers feed, 
Nor ruine make oppressors great. 


Who God doth late and early pray, 
More of his grace than gifts to lend: 
And entertaines the harmless day 
With a Religious Book, or Friend. 


This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise, or feare to fall: 

Lord of himselfe, though not of Lands, 
And having nothing, yet hath all. 

















There is in Walton’s “ Life of Wotton ” 
an entire absence of any reference to his 
hero’s relations with women. We should 
have expected that his ideal knight would 
have sworn 


To love one maiden only, cleave to her, 
And worship her by years of noble deeds, 
Until he won her. 


Yet what we actually find in this early 
poem is removed /ofo ce/o from this. 


O Faithless World, and thy more faithless 
part, 
A woman’s heart! 
The true shop of variety, where sits 
Nothing but fits 
And feavers of desire, and pangs of love, 
Which toyes remove. 


He winds up by saying: — 


Know, that love lodg’d in a woman’s breast 
Is but a guest. 


One remark only I wish to make on this 
apparently self-revealing poem. Izaak 
Walton delighted to record the love of his 
friends and their married experiences 
(é.g., the curious and unfortunate married 
life of Richard Hooker), and yet not a 
word on this subject about Henry Wot- 
ton. For anything we read, this might 
be a world without women init. Remark 
the omission from the life of a man, hand- 
some, brave, clever, generous, attractive, 
with all the qualities which win a woman ! 
Evidently friendship in Izaak Walton’s 
view of it did not include the telling to 
the world of that with which the world has 
nothing to do, or even accounting for the 
absence of that which might be expected. 
Would that modern biographers would 
learn of him! 

When, in his fifty-seventh year, Sir 
Henry Wotton was so fortunate as to light 
upon restful Eton, he set himself to quiet 
work. We have to consider him in this 
aspect as the writer of books. 


III. His printed works are contained, 
as mentioned before, in the “ Reliquie 
Wottoniane.” Let me quote from Izaak 
Walton an account of the contents; “ Now 
of the work itself. Thou shalt find in it 
many curious things about Architecture, 
Picture, Sculpture, Landskip, Magnetical 
experiments, Gardens, Fountains, Groves, 
Aviaries, Conservatories of rare beasts, 
Fish-ponds. And also many observations 
of the mysteries and Laberinths in Courts 
and States, delivered in Lives, Letters to 
Characters of sundry Personages, as Ob- 
servations and Characters (which he took 
in his employment abroad) of these Dukes 
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of Venice, Giovanni Bembo and four 
others ; an account of Foscarini, the Arch- 
duke Leopold, and Count Tampier; Ar- 
tists and famous men mentioned. Tycho 
Brahe, Kepler, and ten others; Observa- 
tions (at home) of the Courts of Queen 
Elizabeth, King James, and King Charles, 
with Lives and Characters of the Earl of 
Essex, Duke of Buckingham, and of 
King Charles; Characters and observa- 
tions of Queen Elizabeth and twenty-five 
other leading historical characters of the 
reigns of Queen Elizabeth, King James I., 
and King Charles I.; the author’s charac- 
ter ; Censure of Felton, Egglesham, Stam- 
ford, Scioppius.” 

One of the most importart of these 
subjects treated is “ The Elements of Ar- 
chitecture,” following and improving upon 
Vitruvius. 

Besides these actually written subjects, 
it had been Sir Henry Wotton’s cherished 
intention to write a life of Martin Luther, 
For this Walton points out that Wotton 
was eminently qualified on account of his 
experience in embassies abroad, and his 
favor with various princes, which would 
have secured for him access to various 
records and “ to the knowledge of many 
secret passages that fell not under common 
view. ... But in the midst of this design, 
his late Majesty, King Charles I., that 
knew the value of Sir Henry Wotton’s pen, 
did, by a persuasive loving violence, to 
which may be added a promise of £500a 
year, force him to lay Luther aside, and 
betake himself to write the history of 
England.” This at the time of his death 
he had to some slight extent attempted. 
He had written “ Characters” of a few 
kings, and had laid the plan of writing at 
greater length an account of the life of 
Henry V!., the founder of Eton College, 
when death seized him from his restful 
and grateful work. 


IV. Sir Henry Wotton as Schoolmaster. 

Mr. Thomas Murray, provost of Eton 
College, the successor of the famous Sir 
Henry Savile, died in 1623. Sir Henry 
Wotton, by sheer dint of influence, 
amongst a number of competitors, secured 
the post. Indeed, it was lucky for him 
that he succeeded in obtaining it, for, to 
all account, his finances were in a most 
unsatisfactory state. We are told that he 
had to borrow money from his good friend, 
Mr. Nicholas Pey, to pay his expenses of 
removal, It is quite clear that Wotton 
took the provostship as a means of liveli- 
hood, and not from any love of the peda- 
gogic profession. 











Teachers nowadays recognize the advis- 
ability, most, indeed, the necessity of ade- 
quate training for the work of, at any rate, 
a head master. It would be interesting to 
consider how far a large, wide, varied 
experience of human affairs by a large- 
minded and large-hearted man may prae- 
tically more than compensate for the lack 
of special training. To suggest this I am 
afraid may seem rank heresy. But the 
fact is, we must admit, that we have had 
so seldom the opportunity of observing a 
thoroughly able man, with an active varied 
experience, set himself to the work of 
teaching, that we can hardly judge a priori 
what the result would be. 

Moreover, in the case we are now con- 
sidering, teaching, in the specialized sense 
in which we employ the term, scarcely can 
be said to have been stuff of the intel- 
lectual conscience. In the words of the 
good Jeremy Taylor, himself a school- 
master, education leads a man to build and 
adorn his house “with advantages and 
ornaments of learning, upon the founda- 
tion of piety.” 

We may judge from such words that the 
ideal of a schoolmaster in those days was 
not that of the most methodic instiller of 
knowledge, but, as it is surely in all times, 
the most efficient man in influencing the 
whole character of pupils, of which the 
intellect forms an important part. Now 
in this work of influence on character, un- 
doubtedly, Sir Henry Wotton was not in- 
experienced. It may be objected that his 
experience had reference to men only, and 
that men and boys are so widely different 
that experience in the one cannot be read 
off into terms of the other. Perhaps so, 
generally speaking, but the case of Sir 
Henry Wotton tends to show thai this is 
not an impossibility. Wotton, in short, 
gives the impression of being a man whose 
resources (except, indeed, his financial re- 
sources) were never exhausted. Heshows 
power in action, and what is quite as 
necessary, power in repose. He can act 
vigerously, and he can sit still, smoke his 
pipe, and forget there is a schoolroom only 
the other side of his study door. Voila, 
a model for some latter-day masters. 

Now for his methods of teaching. Do 
not Jaugh at them. Remember he flour- 
ished two hundred and fifty years ago. 
I give Izaak Walton’s words, thankful 
such (must I call them unscientific ?) meth- 
ods can be spoken of so pleasantly : — 

He was a constant cherisher of all those 
youths in that school in whom he found either 
a constant diligence or a genius that prompted 
them to learning. 
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To-day the youngest pupil-teacher could 
tell him that he was only thinking of the 
“interesting ” cases, and that he was neg- 
lecting the dull boys. Next, however, to 
our joy, we hear of something that looks 
uncommonly like an object-lesson. 

He was (besides many other things of neces- 
sity and beauty) at the charge of setting up in 
it (the school) two rows of pillars, on which 
he caused to be choicely drawn the pictures 
of divers of the most famous Greek and Latin 
historians, poets, and orators; persuading 
them not to neglect rhetoric, because ‘‘ Al- 
mighty God has left mankind affections to be 
wrought upon.’’ And he would often say, 
‘*that none despised eloquence but such dull 
souls as were not capable of it.”” He would 
also often make choice of some observations 
out of those historians and poets, and would 
never leave the school without dropping some 
choice Greek or Latin apothegm or sentence 
that might be worthy of a room in the memory 
of a growing scholar. 

Surely a pleasing picture! One too that 
should make us feel that essential as is the 
study of methods for us to-day, yet such 
study only goes a short way to make the 
teacher; beyond and above that is the 
personal influence which attracts, and 
which by its own graciousness uncon- 
sciously refines and draws those around 
into imitation. Wotton had, we allow, no 
knowledge of method, but he had the otium 
cum dignitate, and, above all, he had a 
passionate love of goodness and a restful 
content, which when joined with great 
powers of mind, fascinates young and old 
alike. In the life of the Hon. Robert 
Boyle, the well-known philosopher, we are 
told that he (Boyle) was “ bred up at Eton 
College, whose provost at that time was 
Sir Henry Wotton, a person that was not 
only a fine gentleman himself, but very 
well skilled in the art of making others so.” 

To return to Izaak Walton. 

Sir Henry “was pleased constantly to 
breed up one or more hopeful youths, 
which he picked out of the school and 
took into his own domestic care, and to 
attend him at his meals; out of whose 
discourse and behaviour he gathered ob- 
servations for the detter completing of his 
intended book of education: of which, by 
his still striving to make the whole better, 
he lived to leave but part to posterity.” 

Now I have dwelt, it may be thought, 
with unnecessary emphasis on Sir Henry 
Wotton’s ignorance of the study of meth- 
ods. I was obliged to do so, because the 
idea of a man between fifty and sixty, 
ignorant of the science of education, hold- 
ing a prominent educational post, to us is 
ludicrous. But I must, therefore, the more 




















earnestly call attention to the passage I 
have just quoted. It is an instance of a 
man, over two hundred and fifty years ago, 
without scientific training, deliberately 
setting about to consider for himself the 
psychological basis of education. Nor is 
that all. We have seen that to our notions 
Wotton was in some respects behindhand. 
Now I fear we have to see that he is in 
advance of some of us. How many of 
us practically observe and note down for 
useful purposes of reference and general 
direction that which goes on day by day 
in our contact with boys? How many 
head masters take hopeful boys and, at 
their own expense, “breed them up,” so 
as to more closely see the conditions and 
possibilities of sound education? How 
many of us, with our vaunted interest in 
the science of education, study and make 
observations, and are able to quote our 
“cases,” as do our professional fellows, 
the lawyer and the doctor ? 

Yet this is precisely what we find Sir 
Henry Wotton doing. The energetic and 
successful diplomatist, the graceful and 
refined courtier, the astute man of the 
world, if you will, the tasteful, tuneful 
poet, and the contented lover of the angle, 
is not only the most enterprising school- 
master of his time (and that without train- 
ing), but he is also an investigator of the 
principles of psychology on inductive 
lines, in exactly the way that our leaders 
would have us, in the nineteenth century, 
to go. Mark, too, his desire of thorough- 
ness and his reluctance to rush into print. 
“ Of which, by his still striving to make 
the whole better, he lived to leave but part 
to posterity.” 

His educational work, therefore, is un- 
fortunately only a fragment. It is entitled 
“A Philosophical Survey of Education: 
or Moral Architecture.” There is, as is 
usual with the age of Elizabeth and the 
early Stuarts, an epistle dedicatory to the 
sovereign. Wotton early explains that 
education, though conversant with chil- 
dren, is not merely a domestic affair, but 
has a direct relation to the commonwealth, 
and quotes the instances of the ancients 
to prove that it belongs to the domain of 
politics. 

The heads under which he divides his 
work are :— 

I, There must proceed a way how to 
discern the natural capacities and inclina- 
tions of children. 

II. Next, the culture and furnishment 
of the mind. 

III. The moulding of behavior and de- 
cent forms. 
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IV. The tempering of affections, 

V. The quickening and exciting of ob- 
servations and practical judgments, 

VI. Timely instilling of conscientious 
principles and seeds of religion. 

Sir Henry Wotton only completed his 
treatment of the first head, touching the 
study of natural capabilities and inclina- 
tions. 

He urges that the teacher must search 
for “ signatures of hopefulness ” or “ char- 
acters,” whereby may timely be descried 
what the child will prove in probability, 

“ Characters” are either (1) impressed 
on the outward person, like stamps of na- 
ture, or (2) taken from some emergent art 
of his mind. 

As examples of “ characters ” impressed 
on the outer person he takes (a) the child’s 
color or complexion ; (4) the structure and 
conformation of limbs; (c) “spirituous 
resultance” from the other two, which 
makes the countenance, 

All these are matters of observation, 
and can be noted and reduced to empirical 
principles. For instance, it is easy to 
distinguish two classes of complexions — 
(a) a palish clearness (the sign of an even, 
phlegmatic humor); (4) a pure sanguine 
melancholic tincture. 

As to the outward frame and fabric, 
Wotton draws attention to the importance 
of observing carefully the shape and size 
of the head and the quickness of the eye. 
As to the former he says: “ It must needs 
be a silent character of hope, when there 
is good store of roomage and receipt where 
the powers (of mind) are stowed; as com- 
monly we may think husbanding men to 
foresee their own plenty who prepare be- 
forehand large barns and granaries.” Yet 
Wotton candidly acknowledges that Thu- 
cydides is reported to have been “ taper- 
headed,” “as many of the Genoesers are 
at this day in common observation, who 
yet are a people of singular sagacity.” 
Further, he cites as an instance against 
his own view, Il Donato Testolina, yet on 
the whole, he argues, in spite of instances 
to the contrary, the head he wishes in a 
child should be “ great and round.” 

The eye, he considers, betrays in a man- 
ner the whole state of the mind, and “let- 
teth out all our fancies and passions as it 
were bya window.” He would therefore 
have in the eye of the child thatis toexcel 
a settled vivacity.” Once more, however, 
he candidly avows, “I have known a num- 
ber of dull-sighted, very sharp-witted 
men.” 

With marked sagacity, however, Wot- 
ton insists that our judgments of children 











must be taken from what he weil terms 
“the total resultance.” 

He then gives examples of “the more 
solid and conclusive characters,” which 
start out of children when they are them- 
selves least aware of them. He quotes 
Seneca and Angelus Politianus as saying: 

1. Zantum ingenii, quantumira. (The 
child will have as much wit as he has way- 
wardness.) Wotton is disposed to think 
this a sometimes fallacious “ signature.” 

2. Quintilian says: Zantum ingenii 
quantum memoria. This maxim has a 
stronger consequence of hope, not only 
because it is important as showing a good 
retention, but also, as Wotton acutely 
points out, it is an infallible argument of 
good attention / 

3. Parents should mark whether their 
children be naturally aft to tmitate 

Besides these points, Sir Henry Wotton 
invites the attention of those who have 
the care of children to the following mat- 
ters :— 

1. Note the witty excuses of children. 

2. The kind of jests or pleasant inci- 
dents with which he is most taken in 
others. 

3. Note especially the child at his play, 
or, as Wotton calls it, his “pretty pas- 
time.” 

4. Note, not only articulate speech, but 
also the child’s smiles and frowns, espe- 
cially when they lighten or cloud the whole 
form in a moment. 

5. Note his dreams. 

So far of capacities. 

As to inclinations, Sir Henry Wotton 
names two as examples of what should be 
noted :— 

1. Does the child love solitude and si- 
lence? He likes him not to do so. 

2. When alone, does he sit still and do 
nothing? “Ifso,I like him worse, There 
is commonly but a little distance in time 
between doing of nothing and doing of ill.” 

Inall this there is a downright, thorough- 
going attempt to an empirical child psy- 
chology. We know, of course, that the 
merest tyro in psychology would pro- 
nounce that much of Sir Henry Wotton’s 
psychology is poor stuff; and much of it 
is simply empirical observation in physi- 
ognomy. But we could with equal cogency 
point out that many a boy in a fifth form 
could now do mathematics which Sir Isaac 
Newton never, in his palmiest days, at- 
tempted. Yetall our boys have not yet 
learned how to become Sir Isaac Newtons. 
So with Sir Henry Wotton. His ideas of 
studying complexions, and thence discov- 
ering ‘‘ humors,” are somewhat curious to 
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the modern mird. His judgment of char 
acter and ability by the appearance is apt 
to be met by Shakespeare’s 


There is no art to read the mind’s construc. 
tion in the face. 


Admitting all these and other limita- 
tions to the acceptance of Sir Henry Wot- 
ton’s pedagogy, it has to be remembered 
that the essential value of Sir Henry’s 
work is not in what he observed merely, 
so much as in the fact that he thought 
children worthy of observation. To an 
age which has received the impress of the 
genius of Froebel and his missionaries, 
this is part of our common sense. It is 
in the air; moreover, it is not far above 
our heads. Hence, if we ever open our 
educational eyes at all, we see it writ large 
wherever we go. But to Wotton’s age it 
was a paradox. We must never forget 
that earning was looked upon as the be- 
all and the end-all of education. Now 
learning never could be a possession of 
the young child; hence, educationally 
speaking, the child was uninteresting. It 
was the Scaligers, the Casaubons, the 
scholars, who invited the attention and 
aroused the envy of the schoolmasters. 
The little children were not scholars; ex- 
perience showed that in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred they never became 
learned. Hence there was no satisfaction 
to be got out of them. 

I hope, however, I have made ciear the 
fact that Sir Henry Wotton was interested 
in those boys who personally came under 
his care, and that he was profoundly con- 
vinced of the importance of a careful study 
of the temperaments and dispositions of 
children with a view to training and devel- 
oping them. 

There is one aspect I cannot refrain 
from alluding to and even emphasizing. 
In Sir Henry’s observations there are in- 
cluded natural capacities and inclinations, 
the culture and furnishing of the mind, 
behavior and carriage, affections, observ- 
ing powers, and practical judgments, and 
the culture of religion. It is not too much 
to say that our boasted “ liberal education ” 
breaks down before such an analysis. To- 
day we lay stress on intellectual acquire- 
ments, and on those almost entirely. I 
am not now raising the question as to our 
wisdom or otherwise in so doing, I only 
point out that Sir Henry Wotton is wider 
and in some respects higher in his general 
outlook. The width and height of his ob- 
servations are at least suggestive for us 





even to-day. 
The truth is, that a man like Wotton, 




















who knew the highways of life in so many 
directions, saw, with the clearness borne 
in upon him from experiences accumulat- 
ing on every side, that life is more than 
learning, and that education is in its narrow 
sense preparation for life, and inits broad 
sense it is life itself. Such a man, deeply 
rooted in all the activities of the time, in 
the court, in the country, at home and 
abroad ; well-read as to the past, a part of 
the present, hopeful of the future; unfet- 
tered by tradition, and without any knowl- 
edge of rules-of-the-thumb maxims of 
teaching, could not but throw light on the 
specialistic profession which he took up. 
He is the type of the successful all-around 
man, trying his hand at the education of 
boys. That one of the most distinguished 
diplomatists in his latter days should un- 
dertake the control of a school and the 
study of pedagogics, is an experiment 
little likely in our days or in the future to 
be repeated. If, therefore, the attempt, 
from the side of the accomplished gentle- 
man, to become a schoolmaster has be- 
come impossible from the specialization 
which now characterizes or is destined 
apparently to characterize teaching, it only 
remains for the schoolmasters to know 
their own work thoroughly, and to en- 
deavor to approach Sir Henry Wotton by 
their grace of bearing, their culture, not 
only of learning, but of arts, of actions, of 
conversation, and of piety. He is accu- 
rately described as Sir Henry Wotton, 
gentleman and schoolmaster. School- 
masters have before them'still the desira- 
bility of the same combination. The 
circumstances of the age may demand the 
reversal of the order. Now it is school- 
master and gentleman. The combination 
is essential for high work, and no example 
would more pointedly illustrate this than 
that of Sir Henry Wotton. 
FOSTER WATSON. 


From Temple Bar. 
HUMOR. 
** A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of him that hears 
it”? — Love’s Labor Lost. 

“ WELL, good-bye. You will fall a vic- 
tim, I have not the slightest doubt, to 
Emmeline’s charms.” 

“Yes; but will she allow herself to be 
charmed ?” 

“ Not if she’s wise. But here is your 
train. Good-bye; and if you break your 
heart the great remedy for such com- 
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plaints is change of scene, you know. If 
I hear of you in Africa next week, I shall 
understand what has happened.” 

The speakers shook hands. He found 
a place in the train, and she made her 
way again to the pony carriage in which 
she had driven him to the station, his fare- 
well words not having been perhaps ex- 
actly what they would have been if spoken 
in the hearing ofa less limited audience. 

‘What an idiot he is,” she said to her- 
self, and then she laughed. The epithet 
would not have wounded the feelings of 
the most sensitive of mortals had he read 
aright the laugh that followed it. “ Poor 
George,” was with a sigh her next com- 
ment, and a grave look clouded her bright 
face. 

George was the husband for whom her 
mourning had now reached the lavender 
and white stage. Poor George, he had 
never liked her cousin. But there was no 
harm in Dan, absolutely none. The pony 
took ‘ts time through the hedge-shaded 
lanes — hedges garlanded with wild roses 
and honeysuckle. 

Three days afterwards, the post brought 
a letter among others that was read over 
more than once by the recipient. It ran 
after this wise : — 


“ DEAR LypIA, — Words spoken in jest, 
as you and the Greeks say, come true. I 
am engaged to Miss Winterton. Emme- 
line — for so | have a right now to call her 
— made me the happiest of men by accept- 
ing me this morning. I feel I cannot let 
a post go without telling you my news. 
When I think of how we made a subject 
for ridicule and merriment of an object to 
me now so precious, I indeed come to the 
conclusion that my fate is better than I 
deserve. Yours always affectionately, 

“ D. FORBES. 

“ P.S, — Emmeline sends her best love, 
and counts upon your presence at the 
wedding.” 

Lydia’s red and white grew very vivid 
as she read this communication the first 
time. On the second perusal, white pre- 
dominated; on the third, her color sud- 
denly returned, and she laughed. 

“He isa silly creature,” she told her- 
self; “1 will give him a good time in re- 
venge. He deserves it. How could I be 
so foolish as to be taken in? Emmeline! 
Absurd. Poor old Emmeline, with her 
dust cloak and bag of keys.” 

Lydia sat down to her writing-table, and, 
looking very much pleased with herself 
all the while, wrote as follows :— 
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“My DEAR Dan, —I do not deny that 
your note took me a little by surprise, but 
I am very, very glad [three underlines to 
each mare what you tell me. Of course, 
our foolish little jokes meant nothing. In 
fact, as a blind, people often joke about 
those they like best. I think Emmeline 
is most admirably calculated to make you 
happy, and I send my sincerest good 
wishes for your future life. Always, dear 
Dan, with love to Emmeline, 

“ Your affectionate cousin, 
“LYDIA BRACKENBURY. 

“P.S.— Please give the enclosed note 
to Mrs. Winterton. I cannot forbear 
writing just a line to her to say how much 
your engagement, of which I have heard 
from you, pleases me. She will be so glad 
about it herself, I know.” 


Captain Forbes was at breakfast when 
Lydia’s letter was brought to him. The 
Winterton family were ranged round the 
table, and without reading his own docu- 
ment he handed at once to Mrs. Winterton 
the note enclosed and addressed to her in 
his cousin’s handwriting. Then he read 
what she had written to him, and his 
usually lively color turned to a positive 
grey. This was awful. He had given to 
Mrs. Winterton a letter to say how much 
pleased Lydia was to have heard from him 
of his engagement toher daughter. What 
a frightful predicament to be in! He 
looked to the head of the table where 
Mrs... Winterton, a most grim, stiff, and 
propriety-loving specimen of the British 
mother, sat behind the teapot. He looked 
across to Emmeline in her prim, unat- 
tractive, old-maidish, latter youth. How 
should he ever get out of this? Ofcourse 
the letter was allnonsense. There hadn’t 
been a word of truth in it. How could 
there have been? Really, Lydia might 
have known. He had certainly taken a 
long time to compose the effusion and to 
make it seem as real as possible; but to 
whom would it have occurred, even if she 
had believed such a monstrous impossi- 
bility, that she would have gone and writ- 
ten off on the spur of the moment to the 
old woman? And she didn’t seem to care 
one straw. She believed such an outra- 
geously impossible thing, without the least 
hesitation or distress! It was nothing to 
her; evidently nothing at all. Good heav- 
ens! whata position! what in the world 
was he to do? He scarcely dared look 
again towards Mrs. Winterton as she read 
the most unfortunate and ill-conceived 
epistle. How furious the woman would 
be. He would have to apologize. He 
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would have to explain that it was only a 
joke. Only a joke! that was a pleasant 
explanation to have to make. Well, he 
had been in some nasty predicaments 
before in his life, but this outvied them 
all. 

As soon as the women had left the room, 
the door of which he had held open for 
them with the most hang-dog air that hu- 
man being ever wore, Captain Forbes 
sought refuge in the shrubbery, and racked 
his brains to determine upon the best 
course of conduct to be pursued under the 
present terrific condition of affairs. He 
had best, he speedily concluded, go and 
have it out with the old woman and get it 
over. There was nothing really to be 
gained by waiting. It was, indeed, past 
praying for. Thereupon he retraced his 
steps, and met Mrs. Winterton, as luck 
would have it, immediately in the hall. 

“May I speak to you for a moment, 
Mrs. Winterton?” he asked, in the most 
nervous of nervous voices. 

Mrs. Winterton acceded to the request. 
She was always stiff and formal, and 
whether there was much stiffness and for- 
mality added to what was usual, the un- 
happy man was too much embarrassed to 
rightly determine. 

“T am sure I am exceedingly sorry that 
it should have happened,” he began, as 
soon as he found himself in the drawing- 
room. “Had I had the faintest idea that 
my cousin would take it in that way, and 
that this would have occurred, I don’t 
know what I wouldn’t sooner have done 
than write that letter.” Mrs. Winterton 
made noreply. Her pale, cold blue eyes 
were fixed upon Captain Forbes’s agitated 
countenance. She gives no help, he 
thought, and certainly I don’t deserve it. 
Ass that I was. “ Delirious ass,” as Mac- 
gregor would say. “ You see,” he went 
hesitating and stammering on, “ my cousin, 
Mrs. Brackenbury, did not understand 
that it was a joke, or of course she wouldn’t 
have written to you treating the matter 
seriously. Noone can more regret than 
I do that I took Miss Winterton’s name 
in such away. You must think it quite 
unpardonable.” 

“]T do not quite understand you, Cap- 
tain Forbes,” Mrs. Winterton replied, in 
her rigid, frozen voice. “Ido not quite 
understand to what you are alluding.” 

“T am alluding to my cousin’s letter to 
you that she enclosedinoneto me. I gave 
it to you, not for an instant supposing that 
she had taken seriously what I said about 
my engagement to your daughter,” Cap- 
tain Forbes answered with the it’s -no- 




















use - beating - about - the - bush feeling now 
uppermost in his distracted mind. 

Mrs. Winterton regarded him with a 
most withering expression. 

“Am I to understand from you, Cap- 
tain Forbes,” she inquired, “ that you have 
been amusing yourself, writing to Mrs. 
Brackenbury to inform her as a joke that 
you were about to become the husband of 
my daughter?” 

“I know it was abominable of me,” 
Captain Forbes said. “I see perfectly 
that it was wholly unjustifiable, and I re- 
gret my most atrociously idiotic letter 
more than words can say.” 

“Yours, certainly, seems an ill-timed 
pleasantry,” Mrs. Winterton answered, 
her blue eyes colder and her icy manner 
icier than ever, “and I should have known 
nothing of the nature of your humor had 
you not kindly explained it tome. There 
was no word referring to your joke in 
Mrs. Brackenbury’s letter.” 


Poor Captain Forbes, “delirious ass” 
twice over he told himself. If he’d held 
his tongue, the old woman would have 
known nothing. He might, he thought, 
have trusted Lydia not to have been de- 
ceived in the way that, during the shock 
of his sudden dismay, he had supposed. 
But it was too bad of her. In the sanctu- 
ary of his own room, he drew writing ma- 
terials to him again and sent her a briefer 
letter this time, than the first had been. 

‘You have got me intoa horrible hole,” 
he wrote, “and I never felt such a fool in 
my life. I am going back to London at 
once.” 

The next morning he found a telegram 
waiting for him at his club. “When do 
you start for Africa?” 

“She is really a little wretch,” he 
thought, smiling. But he could forgive 
anything better than that she should have 
received calmly, even gladly, the announce- 
ment of his engagement to — well, to any- 
body, not only to poor Emmeline, in fact. 

“I start for Africa next week,” he tele- 
graphed. “Shall I come and see you 
first?” 

“ If you like,” the answer came. 

There was no going to Africa for him. 


From The Argosy. 
DIS ALITER VISUM. 


July 30, 1700 — January 14, 1892. 


TILL the lamented death of the late 
Duke of Clarence and Avondale, English 
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history has furnished, at least since the 
Conquest, but one instance of the decease 
of the heir apparent of the heir apparent 
to the crown. 

That instance was supplied by the death, 
July 30, 1700, of the Duke of Gloucester, 
the only surviving child of princess, after- 
wards queen, Anne. 

It may also be mentioned as a remark- 
able incident that King William the Third, 
who then filled the throne, was the only 
example of an English sovereign who 
would not necessarily have been suc- 
ceeded by his own posterity. For by act 
of Parliament, Princess Anne was next in 
the succession and after her her children. 

There was every human probability that 
the young Duke of Gloucester, who was 
but eleven at the time of his death, would 
survive both William and Anne and rule 
the British Empire as King William the 
Fourth. But it was ordered otherwise. 
The life of this poor young duke was of 
immense political importance, for, as the 
adherents of the exiled monarch at St. 
Germains fully believed, his life was the - 
chief, if not the only real, obstacle that 
existed to prevent the restoration of the 
Prince of Wales. Therefore every one 
who hated popery and loved the Protestant 
religion and liberty earnestly prayed for 
the long life of the Duke of Gloucester. 
But their prayers were not answered. 

How greatly changed are times! 

When nearly two centuries ago the 
young royal duke lay dying at Windsor, 
there were thousands of English men and 
English women of all ranks and degrees 
eagerly hoping that the next tidings would 
be of his decease. 

What a contrast to yesterday when there 
was probably throughout the globe not one 
British heart that did not throb with sym- 
pathy for the royal household at Sandring- 
ham, and rise in prayer to the Almighty 
that he would avert the impending blow. 

Another contrast that is worthy to be 
noted :— 

The prince, whose loss the nation now 
so justly deplores, had in his short but 
fatal illness the best medical treatment 
that advanced science could give. It was 
far otherwise with the hapless Duke of 
Gloucester, who appears to have been 
simply sacrificed to the ignorance of his 
physicians. The boy’s malady was scar- 
let fever, but he was treated first for 
quinsy and then for small-pox. To this 
treatment he succumbed in three days. 

His tutor, the celebrated Gilbert Bur- 
net, Bishop of Salisbury, was present 
throughout the duke’s illness, and by the 
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command of the Princess Anne, wrote an 
account of its brief and terrible progress 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. 
Tenison at that time, as first of the lords 
justices representing the king, then ab- 
sent in Holland. 

As we read the bishop’s letters, the sad 
and melancholy scene rises before us as 
an actuality. They are taken from the 
originals, and both the grammar and the 
spelling are exactly reproduced. It may 
be premised that the Duke of Gloucester 
was born July 24, 1689. 


Windsor Castle, 27 July, 1700, 2 o’c. 
May it please your Grace, — 

This is by the Princesses orders to prevent 
all stories or misrepresentations. The Duke 
was a little ill the day after his birthday, which 
we imputed to the fatigue of that day. It 
went off, and he was pretty well, till last night 
that he was feaverish, his head ached, and he 
had asore throat; so the Princesse sent for 
Dr. Hans, who fearing a Quinzy, has let him 
blood three hours agoe five or six ounces. 
Since that time his feaver is abated, no ill 
simptome of no sort appears, but the Doctor 
desires assistance, in case of accidents. Upon 
this Dr. Gibbons is sent for, only out of the 
caution that an affair of this consequence re- 
quires. This is the true state of this matter, 
which I am commanded to signify to your 
Grace that you may communicate it to any of 
their Excellencies. 

Iam, &c., 
Gi. SARUM. 


When Dr. Hans stuck his lancet into 
the poor boy, he let out his very life blood ; 
and when presently afterwards Dr. Gib- 
bons and his brethren made their appear- 
ance, and applied blisters to the royal 
patient, his doom was assured. Bishep 
Burnet thus reported the result. 


Windsor Castle, 29 Juiy, 1700, 
10 in the morning. 
May it please your Grace, — 

The Doctors have been now with the Duke; 
they opened one of the blisters which rise very 
well. They are still of a mind in their pre- 
sciptions, but Dr. Ratcliffe is not yet satisfied 
whether it may not prove to be the small pox, 
at night he believes it will be plainer. They 
do all agree it is a malignant feaver, and that 
there is much danger in it. This is what I 
am ordered to lay before your Grace. God 
of his mercy hear our praiers, and give me 
cause by my next to send you a more com- 
fortable account. 

Iam &c., 
Gi. SARUM. 


The end was now not far off, though 
the doctors did not think so. Nine hours 


after his !ast letter, the bishop wrote an- 
other. 
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Windsor Castle, 29 July, 1700, 
near seaven at night. 
May it please your Grace, — 

Things are no worse, but rather better. 
The Duke’s head is more consistent, his 
breathing freer, and he sleeps a little more. 
Dr. Ratcliffe begins now to give over the ap- 
prehensions he had of the small pox. The 
Doctors do still agree in their Prescriptions. 
Upon opening the blisters for which I have 
staied the sending this—I had begun this 
period thinking as was intended that the 
blisters were to have been opened before this 
time, but his Highness is in a breathing sweat 
and sleeps so this is delaied. It is plainly a 
rash and there is no ill Simptome only as the 
Feaver is Malignant so the Patient is weak. 
This is what the Phisitians say who seem to 
own more hopes now than they did in the 
morning. 

I am, with all Respect, My Lord, Your 
Grace’s most humble and most obedient Ser- 
vant, Gi. SARUM. 


As may be supposed the end was not 
far distant, and a few hours terminated the 
boy’s sufferings. The sad event was thus 
announced, 

Windsor Castle, 30th July, 1700, 
2 in the morning. 
My Lord, — 

God has now thought fit to put an end to 
this Prince’s daies, and to all our hopes from 
him. At nine last night the Doctors applied 
two new blistering plaisters; the blisters of 
the former were fair and full, and everything 
seemed very promising, but before eleven 
there was a terrible change. The inflamma- 
tion in his throat grew to that degree that it 
choked him. The Doctors ordered him to be 
cupped, and some ounces of blood were taken 
from him, but with no success, for he panted 
on till one o’clock this morning, and then, 
just as we ended the commendatory praier, he 
died. I can say nothing, and indeed think 
nothing, after this dismall sight. God be 
mercifull to a sinfull nation. I need not tell 
your Grace how much the Prince and Prin- 
cesse are sunk with this. God of His mercy 
support them and Preserve the King. 

Iam, &c., 
G1. SARUM. 


It was the opinion of many that the 
death of the Duke of Gloucester was 
almost a direct providential interposition. 
Young as he was, he had already mani- 
fested an extraordinarily military turn of 
mind. His toys, his amusements, his 
thoughts, all took this singular bias. He 
formed a troop of his young friends, 
placed himself at their head, and was never 
tired of exercising his boyish manceuvres 
with them. This tendency in after life 
might possibly have plunged the country 
into all the evils of constant warfare. 

The same tendency was observable in 
the case of Prince Henry, the heir appar- 

















ent of James I., who died at the age of 
twenty. But in him it was allied to great 
intellectual attainments, and, in so young 
aman, singular wisdom and good judg- 
ment. Here again we have a contrast 
with the lamented Duke of Clarence, 
whose proclivities seem all to have been 
of an essentially peaceful and amiable 
nature, endearing him most to those who 
knew him best. 

The Duke of Gloucester was sacrificed 
to the ignorance of his physicians, but the 
death of the Duke of Clarence can be as- 
cribed to no such cause. Here we have 
to remain silent and submissive before the 
wisdom that ordereth all things well, as- 
sured that even the chastening hand of the 
Almighty must be fraught with blessing. 
We shall not always see through a glass 
darkly, and all that seems incomprehensi- 
ble to us now we “shall know hereafter.” 


From Temple Bar. 
“THERMIDOR” AND LABUSSIERE., 


M. SARDOJ, in his play “ Thermidor,” 
which was recently produced at the Co- 
médie Frangaise, and caused such a fuss 
among Parisian politicians, has unearthed 
a highly interesting but, so far as history 
goes, obscure figure of the French Revo- 
lution. 

Charles Hippolyte Labussiére was born 
in Paris in 1768, and was the son of a poor 
naval officer. At the age of sixteen he 
enlisted as a cadet ina regiment quartered 
at Dunkirk, but does not appear to have 
cared much for a military career — possi- 
bly, with his independent spirit, of which 
there are ample signs, he kicked against 
discipline — for he was soon back in Paris, 
where he dashed madly into a turmoil of 
dissipation. He appears to have been a 
sort of well-attired Bohemian, and having 
no private means and no profession it is 
not surprising that he should have drifted 
on to the stage, first performing as an 
amateur at the Théatre Mareux, which 
Fabien Pillet tells us was a society theatre, 
and afterwards, as a professional, at the 
Théatre des Variétés Ambulantes, where 
he was engaged from 1787 to 1789. He 
took pleasure in playing such parts as 
ridiculed public men of the day, particu- 
larly the minor demagogues who blos- 
somed into notoriety at the commencement 
of the Revolution, and by doing so in- 
curred the ill-will of many; and it was 
quite a piece of good luck for him when 
he secured a post in the offices of the 
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Comité de Salut Public —that is to say, 
at the very stronghold of the Terror — 
where several of his friends had already 
found a harbor of refuge against persecu- 
tion. Armed with a card signed by a del- 
egate of the Comité, he from that moment 
commanded the respect of all, even of 
those whose resentment he had provoked, 
and was as safe as any one could be in 
Paris in those unsettled times. 

Labussiére entered upon his duties as 
a copying clerk in the offices of the Comité 
de Salut Public three months and a half 
before the 9th Thermidor, and was ap- 
pointed to the department where all the 
information in the shape of documentary 
evidence obtained by tne Comité respect- 
ing prisoners of the Republic was classed 
and kept, with a view to its being handed 
to the revolutionary tribunal at the proper 
time. Labussiére was the last person to 
have these documents in hand. It was 
his duty tonumber and register them, and 
daily, at two o’clock in the afternoon, to 
deliver such of them as were asked for to 
a member of the popular commission, but 
without being required to take a receipt 
for them. Forty-eight hours later the 
prisoners whom these papers concerned 
appeared at the bar of the revolutionary 
tribunal, and were despatched to the guil- 
lotine. 

Labussiére had not been seated many 
hours in the offices of the terrible Comité 
before he had made up his mind to save 
the lives, or at all events to delay the trial, 
of certain prisoners in whom he took an 
interest, by destroying the written evi- 
dence against them which he had under 
his control, and commenced his daring 
exploits by snatching the Sénéchal family 
and Madame Leprestre de Chateau-Giron 
and her two daughters from the scaffold. 
Each day it was his duty to hand twenty 
or twenty-five documents to the delegate 
of the commission, and each day he sup- 
pressed afew of them. During the first 
week he concealed the papers he had ab- 
stracted on the premises, but the bundle 
gradually became large; and as he was 
afraid to keep it hidden in the office any 
longer, and equally afraid to run the risk 
of taking anything away with him in the 
daytime, he decided to operate at night. 

The members of the Comité de Salut 
Public were in the habit of holding a 
meeting at their offices in the Pavillon de 
Flore at one o’clock in the morning, and 
Labussiére took advantage of this to pay 
a visit to his office at the same hour. Once 
there, he removed the papers from his 
hiding-place, and soaked them in a pail 
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of water which he took care to have in 
readiness, until they were reduced to pulp; 
this pulp he divided into five or six balls, 
which he put into his pockets and took 
home with him to his lodgings. At six 
o’clock in the morning he went out to one 
of the floating swimming-baths on the 
Seine, where he again soaked the balls of 
pulp, which had become hardened by the 
heat of the weather, and, dividing them 
into very small bullets, threw them one by 
one into the river, out of the window of 
his cabin. 

These excursions in the small hours of 
the morning were generally made without 
incident, but on the night of the gth Mes- 
sidor (28th June) Labussiére ran a very 
narrow risk of being caught. He had 
gone to his office at the usual hour, to 
remove the papers he had secreted on the 
three previous days, and this visit had 
for object the saving of the lives of some 
forty persons, among whom were the 
principal actors and actresses of the 
Comédie Frangaise, who had been arrested 
and ‘thrown into prison on September 3rd, 
1793, upon a warrant emanating from the 
Comité de Salut Public, approved by the 
Convention, after the stormy performance 
of “ Paméla,” by Francois de Neufchateau, 
who was arrested and sent to gaol at the 
same time. Labussiére was passing along 
one of the corridors in the Pavillon de 
Flore on his way out, with his balls of 
paper pulp in his pocket, when he suddenly 
heard advancing towards him a number of 
persons engaged in a noisy discussion. It 
was an improper hour to be found in the 
building, and he fell within the provisions 
of the law relating to suspects. Perceiv- 
ing a large chest, he raised the lid and 
quietly slid inside. The ferocious Collot 
d’Herbois and his companions passed by ; 
and as soon as they were out of sight, 
Labussiére made off. On reaching the 
Boulevard des Italiens, on his way to his 
lodgings, he was stopped by a member 
of the revolutionary committee of the 
Lepelletier section, who, calling him a 
conspirator, counter-revolutionist, and so 
forth, attempted tosearchhim. A struggle 
ensued, out of which Labussiére came 
victorious; and as, fortunately for him, 
there was no one else about in the street 
at the time, he was able to reach his lodg- 
ings without further trouble. On the oth 
Thermidor —which put an end to the 
Terror — Labussiére became secretary to 
Legendre, and was then able to free a 
large number of people.* It is reported 


* The foregoing facts are taken from an article pub- 


“THERMIDOR” AND LABUSSIERE. 


that he saved five hundred in all from the 
time he entered the service of the Comité 
de Salut Public; another version places 
the figures at exactly nine hundred and 
twenty-four; but Liénart, who was Labus- 
siére’s contemporaneous historian, raises 
it to eleven hundred and fifty-three and 
gives the names. 

There seems no doubt that Labussiére 
ran the greatest risk when he saved the 
heads of the performers of the Comédie 
Frangaise; and if Robespierre and his 
rte had lasted much longer, he and the 
comedians would probably have ended 
their days on the scaffold. Collot d’Her- 
bois had not forgotten the actors and ac- 
tresses of the French Theatre, for on the 
8th Messidor, An II. (26th June, 1794), in 
sending papers concerning them to the 
public accuser, Fouquier Tinville, to whom 
he gave only five days to prepare the case 
against them, he wrote to him as follows: 


The Committee sends thee, citizen, the doc- 
uments relating to the former French comedi- 
ans. Thou knowest, as do all patriots, what 
thorough counter-revolutionists these people 
are; thou shalt place them on their trial on 
the 12th Messidor. 

In regard to the others, there are some 
among them who only deserve deportation; 
but we will see what is to be done with them 
after these have been tried. 

COLLOT D’HERBOIS. 


Labussiére had no time to lose, and, in 
his feverish haste to save his old friends, 
he jeopardized the life of Larive, the 
tragedian; for instead of destroying the 
papers unfavorable to that gentleman, he 
by mistake did away with those that had 
been produced to procure his acquittal. 
The Comité de Salut Public became so 
exasperated at the delay in sending La- 
rive’s documents forward, that they or- 
dered them to be despatched to Fouquier 
Tinville “as they were,” and it was only 
by Labussiére’s chief, Fabien Pillet, mak- 
ing excuses upon excuses, that it was 
possible to delay complying with the order 
until the oth Thermidor arrived and the 
Committee was upset. Fabien Pillet, who 
was a friend of Labussiére, seems all along 
to have been aware of his proceedings, to 
have winked at them at first and towards 
the end to have played a part in them. 
He wrote a notice on Labussiére in the 
“ Biographie Michaud;” and although he 


lished in the fournal des Débats of sth Messidor, An 
X. (23rd June, 1802), signed J. C. T., which probably 
stood for Joseph Charles Trouvé, who was a writer of 
importance on the Moniteur Universel at the com- 
mencement of the Revolution, was afterwards ambas- 
sador in Italy, and finally became prefect and baron 





under the First Empire. 





“THERMIDOR” AND LABUSSIERE. 


mentions the above occurrence, he omits 
to say that he was Labussiére’s chief. 

Labussiére had made such confusion 
among the papers necessary for the pros- 
ecution of the comedians, that their trial, 
which had already been delayed for a long 
time, had still to be postponed for want of 
evidence against them. The Convention 
had begun to take notice of the affair, and 
Fouquier Tinville found himself obliged 
to write the following letter to the Comité 
de Salat Public: — 


Paris, Fig amg An II, of the 
Republ. Frang. one and indiv. 


LIBERTY, EQUALITY, OR DEATH. 


The public accuser at the Revolutionary 
Tribunal. 

To the citizen members representatives of 
the people, entrusted with the general police. 
CITIZEN REPRESENTATIVES, — 

The denunciation made a few days ago at 
the Tribune of the Convention is only too 
true; the staff of your prisoners’ office is com- 
posed of nothing but royalists and counter- 
revolutionists, who impede the progress of 
business. 

For the last two months there has been ab- 
solute disorder among the documents of the 
Committee; of thirty persons pointed out to 
me to be tried, half or two-thirds are almost 
always wanting, and sometimes more: only 
lately all Paris was awaiting the trial of the 
French comedians, and I have not yet received 
any papers respecting this affair; the repre- 
sentatives Couthon and Collot had, however, 
spoken to me about it, but I am still awaiting 
orders on the subject. 

It is impossible for me to bring a prisoner 
to trial without documents mentioning at least 
his name and prison; owing to this disorder, 
the names of persons executed on the previous 
day have been called out in the prisons: this 
may produce a very bad effect on the public 
mind. I hope to hand you, at the end of this 
decade, a new arrangement respecting the 
prisoners, which I think will meet your views, 
and contribute, not a little, to consolidate the 
foundations of the Republic. 

Greeting and fraternity, 

FOUQUIER TINVILLE. 


Before the end of the decade Robes- 
pierre had been hurled from power, and 
the French comedians were about to be 
delivered from gaol. The precise date of 
their discharge does not appear, but as 
the author of * Paméla,” who was impris- 
oned at the same time as they were, was 
set free on August 4th or 5th, 1794, after 
three hundred and thirty-six days’ captiv- 
ity, as he mentions in some very bad verse 
published in the Fournal de Paris of 
August 8th, 1794, it is probable they ob- 
tained their liberty about the same time. 
Anyhow, the Journal des Thédtres an- 
nounces that Larive and Mile. Thénard 
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appeared in “Guillaume Tell” on 24th 
Thermidor (11th August) at the Thé&tre 
Egalité, which was the old playhouse of 
the Comédie Frangaise, and that Dazin- 
court and Mlle. Contat played in the 
“ Métromanie” and “Fausses_ Confi- 
dences ” on 29th Thermidor (16th August). 

Fabien Pillet relates that Labussiére, 
after the gth Thermidor, became private 
secretary to the butcher Legendre, who 
was member of the Comité de Sfreté 
Générale and a deserter from the Jacobin 
Club, and that from him he obtained the 
release of a large number of prisoners; 
but on the 13th Vendimiaire (5th October, 
1795) he was himself arrested and impris- 
oned — why, we are not told —and on his 
release, a week afterwards, he retired into 
private life. 

It was not until nine years after the 
gth Thermidor that the members of the 
Comédie Frangaise could make up their 
minds to give Labussiére a benefit at the 
Porte Saint-Martin Theatre—then the 
largest in Paris —in recognition of what 
he had done for them; and even then the 
performance, after being promised and 
announced, was delayed for six months. 
It at last took place on 5th April, 1803, 
and produced fourteen thousand francs 
(£560), a large sum of money in those 
days. The playbill was made up of “ Les 
deux Pages” and “Hamlet.” The first 
consul was present at the performance, 
and at its conclusion Talma, who played 
the principal part in the tragedy, was 
called before the curtain. Probably the 
benefit would not have been given at all 
had it not been for Messieurs Etienne and 
Martainville, who called attention to 
Labussiére’s heroic action in their his- 
tory of the French Theatre during the 
Revolution. 

Labussiére, in a very worthy and inter- 
esting letter published in the Courrier 
des Spectacles, after the performance in 
his honor, thanks the comedians and oth- 
ers for what they had done for him, and 
touches lightly, and without the least show 
of ill-humor, upon the services which he 
had had “ the pleasure” of rendering “at 
the peril of his life.” 

Labussiére’s end was a sad one. None 
of the theatrical literature of the day 
gives the date of his death, and Liénart’s 
account of him, which is not of much 
value, only extends to 1803. He appears 
to have been an incorrigible spendthrift, 
incapable of economy, and the fourteen 
thousand francs obtained from the theat- 
rical benefit were soon dissipated. Fabien 
Pillet says that he received secret assist- 
ance from the Empress Joséphine, through 
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Madame de la Rochefoucauld, but that he 
ultimately fell into abject poverty, and 
that, after a violent attack of paralysis, he 
lost his mental faculties, and was locked 
up by the police in a madhouse where he 
soon died, entirely forgotten, even by 
those for whom he had run the greatest 
danger. It is a pity Pillet gives neither 
the name of the asylum where he was 
confined nor the date of his death. 


From The Queen. 
AGRA. 


THE city of Akbar, that is what it really 
means, is situated on the right bank of the 
Jumna, and the interest of visitors chiefly 
centres in the antiquities of the place, of 
which the principal are the fort, the Taj, 
the mausoleum of Etruad-ud-dowlah, the 
tomb of Akbar at Secundra, and lastly, 
Futtehpore-Sikri, which is about three- 
and-twenty miles from Agra. To begin 
with the fort, which is surrounded by a 
red sandstone wall sixty feet high, with 
machicolated battlements. The outer 
ditch and rampart have disappeared, but 
the inner moat, paved with stone, still ex- 
ists. The north gateway is an imposing 
structure, flanked by two enormous towers, 
“continued inwards in a range of build- 


ings, showing a beautiful succession of 
alternate niches and small arched open- 


ings” covered with carving and mosaic. 


From the gate a long paved stone ascent 
leads to a noble courtyard, surrounded by 
arcades; on one side is the Dewan-i-am, 
or Judgment Seat of Akbar, a splendid 
hall, now used as an arsenal, but made to 
do the duties of a ballroom during the 
visit of the Prince of Wales to India in 
1876. Beyond the arsenal, in that part of 
the fort overlooking the Jumna, is the 
Monarch’s Palace, still in a tolerable 
state of preservation. No part has been 
utterly destroyed, and marks of injury by 
time and battle are comparatively slight. 
Here a cannon ball has burst its way 
through the marble screen of the sultan’s 
pavilion ; there an inlaid blossom of cor- 
nelian, with leaves of bloodstone, has been 
wantonly dug out of its marble bed; the 
fountains are dry, the polished tank in the 
* bath of mirrors ” is empty; the halls are 
untenanted — but thatisall. Nochamber, 
no window, no staircase is wanting, and it 
is easy to repeople the palace with the 
household of the great emperor, and to 
trace out in fancy the daily routine of his 
duties and pleasures, All the substruc- 


AGRA, 


tures of the palace are of red sandstone, 
but nearly the whole of the corridors, 
chambers, and pavilions are of white 
marble, wrought with the most exquisite 
inlaying of gems and precious stones. 
The pavilions seem precious caskets of 
marble, glittering all over with jasper, 
cornelian, agate, and lapis-lazuli, and 
crowned with golden domes. Balustrades 
of marble, carved in open patterns of such 
rich design that they seem like fringes of 
lace when seen from below, extend along 
the edge of the battlements. The Jumna 
washes the wall seventy feet below, and 
from the balconies attached to the zenana, 
or women’s apartments, there are beautiful 
views of the gardens and palm groves on 
the opposite bank, and that wonder of 
India, the Taj, shining like a palace of 
ivory and crystal about a mile down the 
stream. 

The most curious part of the palace is 
the Shish Mehal, or Palace of Glass; it 
is an Oriental bath, the chambers and 
passages of which are adorned with thou- 
sands of small mirrors disposed in the 
most intricate designs. Though the build- 
ing is an incrustation of gold, marble, and 
precious stones, water is still its most 
beautiful ornament, and within these fairy 
precincts lies the garden, still overrun with 
roses and jasmine vines, in the midst of 
which fountains are playing. It was here, 
in a charming bower of gorgeous creepers, 
we partook of afternoon tea, which we had 
brought with us; indeed, tea-parties to the 
fort are becoming quite an institution in 
Agranow. This performance delayed us 
so long that we nearly forgot the time, 
and left ourselves scant space wherein to 
see the Motee Musjid, the most perfect 
and absolutely beautiful of all Oriental 
mosques. Itis lifted on a lofty sandstone 
platiorm, and from without nothing can 
be seen but its three domes of white 
marble, with their gilded spires. In all 
distant views of the fort, these domes are 
seen like silvery bubbles which have 
rested a moment on its walls, which the 
next breeze may sweep away. Ascending 
a long and winding flight of stone steps, 
we stood in the courtyard of the mosque 
on its western side, the pure blue of the 
sky overhead, in which the brilliant stars 
had already arisen, twinkling one by one, 
and the gorgeous sunset afterglow behind 
the pure and perfect domes in front of us. 
It is a sanctuary so pure and stainless, 
that one feels humbled, as a Christian, to 
think that our noble religion has never in- 
spired its architects to surpass this temple 





to God and Mohammed. 
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Bstracts from Notices. 





The Churchman, New York, says:— 
“This m 


ih, so to speak, of 
the best articles 


$s being repub- 
tof THE IV- 


the best English thought for the past forty years and 
more.” 


The Congregationalist, Boston, says: — 

“A wise judgment is displayed in the selection of 
its contents, which are varied and entertaining while 
also solid and permanently useful. Among all its 
rivals it pursues its way tranquilly and successfully. 
We do not know where to look for its equal in i 
own line.” 

The Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh, says: — 

“Its immense proportions — four la: volumes 
every year—do not constitute its chief merit: for 
were these volumes trash, the more there were the 
worse it would be. But the contents of THE LivineG 
AGE are culled with rare taste and excellent judg- 
ment from the vast and rich field of European peri- 
odical literature. It is thus, for readers of limited 
leisure or purse, the most convenient and available 
means of possessing themselves of the very best 
results of current criticism, philosophy, science, and 
literature. Nor is the selection of its articles one- 
sided, but with impartial justice the various phases 
of modern thought are presented as set forth by their 
most distinguished exponents. The foremost writers 
of the time in every department are represented on 
its pages.” 

The Christian at Work, New York, says it is 

“ The best of all the works of its kind. It represents 
in the fullest sense the high-water mark of the best 
literature of the times. It is the cream of all that 
is good. . Embracing as it does the choicest litera- 
ture of the magazines and reviews of the day, culled 
with a discrimination and judgment that is most 
remarkable, it is one of the most interesting and val- 
uable publications of the times. It is a complete 
Hbrary in itself. . We cannot note a single point 
where improvement could be made; and yet it does 
seem to grow better, richer, and more valuable with 
every issue. With this publication alone, a man ought 
to be able to keep well abreast of the literary current 
of the times.” 

The New- York Observer says: — 

“It would be difficult to select a choicer library 
than that which is found in the volumes of THE Live 
ING AcE.” 

The Christian Intelligencer, New York, says: — 

It is indispensable to busy men and women who 
wish to know the course and achievements of the lit- 
erature of Great Britain.” 

Zion's Herald, Boston, says: — 

“It becomes more and more necessary, as well as 
valuable, as the field of periodical literature broad- 
ens. . It has no peer.” 

The Watchman, Boston, says: — ‘ 

“We can only repeat what we have already said, 
that THe LivinG AGE leads all other publications of 
its kind, not only in years, but in merit. . Biography, 
fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, travels, 
whatever men are interested in, ali are found here, 
and it is truly a panoramic exhibition of the Living 
Age. . It furnishes more for the money it costs than 
any other periodical within our knowledge.” 

The Southern. Churchman, Richmond, says: — 

os If we could get but one magazine, we would get 
s.”” 

The Christian Advocate, New York, says: — 

“ It deserves its age, and the affection which it has 

earned.” 

The Observer, St. Louts, Mo., says: — 

Mab is certainly the most valuable weekly pub- 
ed. 





The Lising Church, Chicago, says: — 
“iItiss ply invaluable, b: 

week by week, the very cream of 

erature of the ag 


to us as it does, 
the current lit- 


The New-York Tribune says: — 

“Its pages teem with the choicest literature of the 
day. selected with wide knowledge and admirable 
tact, and furnishing a complete introduction to the 
best thoughts of the best writers whose impress is 
deeply stamped upon the characteristics of the age. . 
No reader who makes himself familiar with its con- 
tents can lack the means of a sound literary culture.” 
The Times, Philadelphia, says: — 

“In no other form can so much thoroughly good 
reading be got for so little money: in no other form 
can so much instruction and entertainment be got in 
80 small a space.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says: — 

“When one is confined to the choice of but one 
magazine out of the brilliant array which the de- 
mands of the time have called into existence, it is 
indeed an injustice to one’s seif not to make selection 
of Litteli’s Living Acg, wherein is condensed what 
is most valuable of the best of them.” 

The North American, Philadelphia, says: — 

“It affords the best, the cheapest, and most con- 
venient means of keeping abreast with the progress 
of thought in all its phases.” 

Every Evening, Wilmington, Del., says: — 

“Each number of THe Livinc AcE proves how 
truly the thought of the age finds its keenest expres- 
sion and latest development in periodicals. Not to 
keep up with them be outside the intellectual 
world.” 

The Courier, Lowell, Mass., says: — 

“If one wishes to keep abreast of the intellectua) 
march of mankind, he not only should, but must, 
read regularly THE Livin AGE. 

The San Francisco Chronicle says :~— 

“Coming weekly, it has a great advantage over the 
monthly magazines and reviews in giving the freshest 
and best of foreign essays, reviews, tales, and sketches 
of travel and adventure.” 

The Alban Argue says: — 

“It is edited with great skill and “are, and its week- 
ly sqpserenee gives it certain advantages over its 
monthly rivals. 

The Cincinnatt Gazette says it is 

“ &s much in the forefront of eclectic publications 
as at its start forty years ago.” 
The Montreal Gazette — it is 

“ Remarkably cheap for the quality and amount of 
reading furnished.” 

The Indianapolis Journal says it 

“ Grows#etter as the years roll on.” 
The Boston Journal says: — 

“ To turn over these richly laden pages is to expose 
one’s self to a perpetual temptation to pause and read 
some suggestive or striking essay, sketch, or poem. 
Excellent discrimination is shown in the selections, 
—for in this, as in all editing, the crucial test is the 

what not to print,—and the result is that 
er of THE LIVING AGE has the best of the 
foreign. literature wisely sifted and brought before 
him in a very convenient shape.” 
The Commonwealth, Boston, says: — 

“ Whatever is not known and published by the edit- 

ors of Tae Livine AcE is not worth knowing.” 
The Hawk-Eye, Burlington, Iowa, says: — 

“Tt has no rival. and if but “one magazine can be 
read, this should certainly be the choice.” 
The Boston Traveller says: — 

“It absolutely seems a work of supererogation to 
say a word in praise of Tuk Livine AGE; but it is 
really so good a thing in its way that we cannot with 
hold our word of commendation. We have been fa 
miliar with its pages for nearly fifty years; and 
though its earlier contents were variegated and most 
excellent, ‘better is the end of this thing than the 
beginning.’” 

The Commercial Advertiser, Detroit, says tt 18 

tt The cheapest m ine for the amount of matter 
published in the United States.” 

The Courier-Journal, Louisville, says it ts 

“ The oldest and the best.” F 
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LITTELLS LIVING AGE. 


As Tuer Lrv1ne AGE approaches its jubilee, it is interesting to recall 
the prophecy made concerning it by MR. JUSTICE STORY upon read- 
ing the prospectus in April, 1844. He then said, “I entirely approve 
the plan. If it can obtain the public patronage long enough, it will 
contribute in an eminent degree to give a healthy tone, not only to 
our literature, but to public opinion. It will enable us to possess in a 
moderate compass a select library of the best productions of the age.”’ 

That Tur Lrvine AGE has fully justified this forecast is proved by 
the constant praises which, during all the years of its publication, 
have been bestowed upon it by the press; some of the more recent of 
which are given below. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE of sixty-four pages, THE Livine AGE gives more than 


Three andl a Quarter Thousand 


double-column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly, forming four large volumes. It 
presents in an inexpensive form, considering its great amount of matter, with fresh- 
ness, owing to its weekly issue, and with a satisfactory completeness attempted by no 
other publication, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Blographical, 
Historical, and Political Information, from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature. 














It is therefore invaluable to every American reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh 
and COMPLETE compilation of an indispensable current literature, —indispensable 
because it embraces the productions of THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS in all 
branches of Literature, Science, Politics, and Art. 


Opinions. 


of its existence, fur- 





“Ifa cultured stranger from another world were to “Tt has, in the half centu 
find himself in this one, and were to make a study of 
our literary advantages, he would be impressed espe- 
cially, we are confident, by the abundance, variety and 
high average quality of the contents of LITTELL’S 
LIVING AGE.” — The Congregattonalist, Boston. 

“Tt is nearly half a century since the first volume of 
this sterling publication came from the press, and to- 
day it stands the most perfect publication of its kind 
in the world. . Thereis but one LIVING AGE, though 
many have essayed imitations, While their intent 
has no doubt been worthy, they have lacked that rare 
discriminating judgment, that fineness of acumen, and 
that keen appreciation of what constitutes true excel- 
lence, which make LITTELL’s LIVING AGE the incom- 
parable publication thatitis. . We know of no other 

ublication that is so thorough an educator, for it 
ouches all live subjects and gives the best thought of 
leading minds concerning them.” — Christian at Work, 
New York. 

“No eclectic journal has ever deserved so well of 
the public. . It contains nearly all the good literature 
of the time.”-- The Churchman, New York. 

“It improves with age. It is a treasure-house of 
the best periodical literature tn the language, and 
subse; ibers are easily enabled t» keep themselves ac- 
quainted with the work of the most eminent writers 
of the time.” — Standard of the Cross, Philadelphia. 

“It maintains its leading position in spite of the 
multitude of aspirants for public favor. . He who 
subscribes for a few years to it gathers a choice 
library, even though he may have no other books.” — 
New- York Observer. 

“Indeed it may well be doubted whether there exists 
any more essential aid to cultivation of the mind 
among English-speaking people; and its yy 
increases with the ever-growing rush and hurry of 
modern times. . Certain it is that no other magazine 
can take its place in enabling the busy reader to keep 
u — geevent literature,” — Episcopal Recorder, 

elphia. 


nished its host of readers with literature the best of 
the day, such as cannot fail to educate and stimulate 
the intellectual faculties, and create tastes and desires 
for loftier attainments.” — Presb’n Banner, Pittsburgh. 

‘*It is incomparably the finest literary production 
of modern times.”—Herald and Fresbyter, Cincinnati. 

“ For the man who tries to be truly conversant with 
the very best literature of this and other countries, it 
is indispensable.”—Central Baptist, St. Louis. 

“The subscription price is low for the abundance of 
excellent reading given.” — New- York Evangelist. 


“It would be cheap at almost any price.” — Califor- 
nia Christian Advocate, San Francisco. 

“Ttsaves much labor to a busy man who only wants 
to read the best.” — The Advance, Chicago. 

“Tt retains the characteristics of breadth, catho- 
licity and good taste which have always marked its 
editing. The fields of fiction, biography, travel, 
science, poetry, criticism, and social and religious 
discussion all come within its domain and all are well 
represented.” — Boston Journal. 

“Tt may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.” — New- York Tribune. 

“To read it is itself an education in the course of 
modern tiought and literature.”—Buffalo Commercial 
Advertiser. 

‘\Coming weekly, it has a great advantage over the 
monthly magazines and reviews.” — San-Francisco 
Chronicle. 

“It is one of the invaluables to those whose time is 
limited.” — Houston ( Tex.) Post. 


“No one who pretends to keep au courant with 
what is doing in science and literature can afford to 
dispense with it.” — Hartford Courant. 

“In giving a comprehensive view of the best current 
literature, the product of the best writers of the day, 
it stands unrivalled.”—Canada Presbyterian, Toronto. 
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